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OBSERVATIONS ON LA ESTRELLA DE SEVILLA 


AS regards the probable date of La Estrella de Sevilla, one must 
agree with Professor Sturgis E. Leavitt ' that “all the evidence 
that can be collected tends to point to the year 1623. . . .” Among 
this evidence, however, is one passage whose significance has not, I 
think, been fully appreciated: 


SancHo. jAlgunos versos, Clarindo, 

no has escrito a mi sucesso? 

CLARINDO. {Quién, sefior, ha de escreuir, 
teniendo tan poco premio? 
A las fiestas de la placa 
muchos me pidieron versos, 
y viéndome por las calles, 
como si fuera maestro 
de cortar o de coser, 
me dezfan: “‘;No esté hecho 
aquel recaudo?” y me dauan 
mas priessa que vn rompimiento. 
Y quando escritas lleuaua 
las estancias, muy compuestos 
dezian: ‘“‘ Buenas estan: 
yo, Clarindo, lo agradezco”’; 
y sin pagarme la hechura 
me embiauan boquiseco. 
No quiero escreuir a nadie, 
ni ser tercero de necios; 
que los versos son cansados 
quando no tienen prouecho. 
Tomen la pluma los cultos, 
después de quarenta hueuos 


1 The Estrella de Sevilla and Claramonte, Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1931, p.27. For a general review, see Hispanic Review, 1933, I, pp. 344-52. 

* Line numbers are, throughout, those of R. Foulché-Delbosc, La Estrella de 
Sevilla, Revue Hispanique, XLVIII, 497-678. 
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soruidos, y versos pollos 

saquen a luz de otros duefios; 

que yo por comer escriuo, 

si escriuen comidos ellos. 

Y si que comer tuuiera, 

excediera en el silencio 

a Anajdgoras, y burla 

de los Latinos y Griegos 2205 
ingenios hiziera. 


Professor Leavitt, who seems cautiously but with reason to reject 
the hypothesis that this and other passages are interpolations, very 
properly accepts Sr. Emilio Cotarelo’s interpretation of “las fiestas 
de la plaza”’ (2178) as a reference to the fiestas held in the Plaza 
Mayor in Madrid on the occasion of the visit of the Prince of Wales, 
March 7 to September 9, 1623.4 It is evident, moreover, that the 
gracioso Clarindo was here intended to identify himself with some 
poet whose conception of his art was rather mercenary. It is even 
quite probable that this poet was the actor-manager Andrés de 
Claramonte—well known as Clarindo—, and was in fact the same 
Clarindo as that mentioned in both the doubtful El rey don Pedro en 
Madrid and Moreto’s unsuspected La milagrosa eleccién de San 
Pto Quinto as a poetaster of the lowest ideals. But the present 
passage, at most merely a momentary suggestion that a comic 
character’s attitude toward poetry is precisely that of Claramonte, is 
scarcely sufficient grounds for assuming, as have Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Cotarelo and Professor Leavitt,‘ that its author, much less 
the author of Estrella as a whole, may have been Claramonte 
himself.5 


3 Op. cit., pp. 23, 27. Cf. Emilio Cotarelo, ‘La Estrella de Sevilla’ es de Lope 
de Vega, in Rev. de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo, 1930, X XV, 20-21. 

4 Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, Obras de Lope de Vega, ed. Acad., [X, xxxv—xxxvi; 
Cotarelo, op. cit., pp. 21-23; Leavitt, op. cit., passim. 

5 Of the also doubtful Dineros son calidad, finding that most of the passages 
suggestive of Claramonte curiously enough occur in precisely those scenes in which 
Clarindo does not figure and that in the scenes in which Clarindo does appear 
“the humor is quite unlike Claramonte,” Professor Leavitt (op. cit., pp. 73-75) 
concludes that as yet “‘one can only say that it does not seem probable that any 
considerable part of the ‘Clarindo’ scenes can be Claramonte’s and, in regard to the 
rest of the play, only a few lines at most, besides the scene of the disguises [?] 
can be attributed to him with any foundation.” Is not this conclusion—appar- 
ently based on the very fact that the passages in question are, like our Estrella 
passage, excellent—an unintended coup de grdce to the assumption that the mere 
presence of a Clarindo in a play may be interpreted as a mark of Claramonte’s 
owu handiwork? Professor Leavitt furthermore notes (ibid., p. 78, n. 2) that the 
Biblioteca Nacional manuscript of El rey don Pedro en Madrid, as yet unutilized 
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Such a hack as Clarindo—if for the moment we are to take his 
confession seriously—could scarcely have himself composed La 
Estrella, clearly written con amore, frequently subjected to an artistic 
conscience so remarkably exacting as to risk misunderstanding, and 
often patently dictated by the author’s ambitious desire to satisfy 
himself rather than the indulgent public of his day. To me, the 
so-called defects of La Estrella—primarily Sancho’s delirium scene, 
but also the comic element in general, the poverty of rhyme and 
vocabulary—are, thanks to Foulché’s edition, by no means as 
glaring as even Professor Leavitt seems willing to concede. In his 
general survey of the question up to date, the latter is often admir- 
ably open-minded and impartial. But at times it would seem that, 
like Menéndez y Pelayo, he also cannot quite escape being Clara- 


though more correct than the printed texts, reads throughout Clorindo, not 
Clarindo. Claramonte’s claim to Ptisoseme el sol, saliéme la luna seems to rest to a 
considerable extent on two separate and quite unnecessary allusions to Clarindo 
(probably to be identified with the play’s Miisico) as the author of certain songs 
and poems (cf. Obras de Lope de Vega, Acad. Nueva ed., IX, pp. vii-ix, la, 20b; 
Leavitt, op. cit., p. 70 and ibid., n.2.). But these allusions might well be no more 
than slips, slips of precisely the sort that occurs toward the end of Act II of 
Piisoseme (cf. loc. cit., p. 23a and ibid., n. 2), where the purely incidental but 
colorfully misogynic villano Clorindo, to whom “cante’’ most possibly refers (cf. 
ibid., p. 25a), is in the factitious Parte 29 extravagante (Doze comedias de Lope . . . 
Guesca, 1634), by error in stage direction, once called Clarindo. Examination of 
this really excellent play leaves one inclined to agree with Angel Gonzalez Palencia, 
its editor, in accepting it not as a work of Claramonte, but of Lope. In Act I, 
particularly, passages of exquisite tenderness and charm impress the reader as 
quite characteristic of Lope at his erotic best. Does Claramonte ever strike such 
achord? Could he have conceived so delicate a figure as that of the convincingly 
honesta Teodora’s abeja (loc. cit., p. 5a) or at the other end of the scale, the feline 
passion of Lesbia, the brazen wantonness of Alcina? From the evidence at hand, 
one does not feel that he could have created any of the women of Piisoseme el sol— 
or Estrella—, much less so sharply differenciated a group of individuals. Is it 
not, moreover, significant of Lope’s authorship of Ptisoseme that Professor Leavitt, 
who states that the play is attributed to Claramonte in the running titles of the 
Parte 29, should have concluded that this text “‘seems to have been taken from 
Ms. 16986,” one of the three other texts with attribution to Lope? According to 
Gonzdlez Palencia, the attribution to Claramonte, followed by Medel and so by 
La Barrera, seems to rest largely on the authority of an “anotador manuscrito 
anénimo”’ in the Biblioteca Nacional copy of the Parte 29. Professor Leavitt 
finds the style of Ptisoseme—and that of Estrella—to be in the manner of Clara- 
monte. But what is the manner of Claramonte? Songs and the “repetition of 
lines like a refrain’ are by no means peculiar to him alone. As others have pointed 
out and as earlier (op. cit., p. 31) Professor Leavitt himself justly admits, the “few 
disastrous attempts at humor’’ might be surprised in a play even by Lope. The 
sine qua non of conviction is, then, a more accurate measuring stick, and at least 
an unquestioned specimen of Claramonte’s authentic high. 
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monte-conscious. The involuntary effort to bring Estrella down to 
an artistic level recognizable as within the potential reach of his 
candidate for authorship has, I think, lead to a slight exaggeration of 
the play’s faults. In any event, even such technical perfection as is 
universally granted the play is never attained by a dramatist whose 
goal is just food. The Clarindo of the poet passage may well be 
Claramonte, but if we accept his own confession, and elsewhere the 
jibes of his contemporaries—too harmonious a chorus to be without 
some grounding of common fact—, he could scarcely, I repeat, be 
the author of Estrella. I can recall no instance in which a “straight” 
gracioso’s name is the pseudonym of the dramatist. When an 
author assigned his own bucolic pseudonym to a character, that it 
might more openly serve him as mouth-piece and in sentiments 
thereby expressed be unmistakably identified as his personal 
representative, the character was usually minor and quite episodic, 
was more serious than comic. On the other hand, graciosos are 
preferably given names which of themselves have some potentially 
comic significance, connotation or association. The casualness with 
which Sancho unexpectedly addresses Clarindo as a poet is a bolt 
from the sarcastic blue so incongruously out of tune with the latter’s 
conventionally gracioso character as to betray at once a subsequent 
touch of high irony. The‘association of our Clarindo with poetry 
might easily suggest, for a malicious moment, an unworthy poet 
who was known to employ this pseudonym. But the elsewhere very 
earnest author of Estrella could scarcely have made himself the 
victim of his own ridicule. Despite its pretense of the subjective, 
the entire passage in question is obviously satirical. It is a keen- 
edged boomerang which purposely returns to the speaker himself— 
not the author but Clarindo—as one of the three points (see infra) 
to be hit in a breezy career of no mean order. An author whose 
professional ethics were the laughing stock of his contemporaries 
might understand and sympathize with Clarindo, but he could 
hardly be expected to commit this sort of professional suicide in 
public. This important argument, first advanced by Foulché * has 
never been rebutted. It seems to me very sound. 

The unexpected’ presentation of Clarindo as a poet writing 
verses on the “fiestas de la plaza,’”’ even a poet to be perhaps mo- 
mentarily identified—or confused—with Claramonte, does not of 

6 Loc. cit., p. 527. 

7In vv. 551-52 (jAy, hermoso lacayo, / que al son de la almoaza eres poeta!), 
Natilde simply expresses her surprise at Clarindo’s having employed (v. 550) such 


a “‘swell”’ phrase as mi amante desmayo. She means, I think, not that he himself 
really writes verses, but that he talks just like a poet. 
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itself, then, confirm or warrant a supposition of Claramontine 
authorship. It should be noted in addition that the point of the 
lines in question is not so much the character of the poet as the 
particular situation in which he just now finds himself. He is 
clearly of the sort that writes ‘por comer,” but the burden of his 
speech, sixteen lines of which (2186-2201) are cut in the suelta— 
no doubt because they had by that time already lost their value as a 
topical allusion—, is that the verses he has recently composed for an 
ungrateful acquaintance have won him neither recognition nor 
recompense. Notice, moreover, that he has not written these verses 
on his own initiative but has been begged to do so, and by someone 
who so obviously needs them in a hurry, presumably because they 
constitute a more or less official commission, that he stops him on 
the street to urge the necessity of speeding the job up. I speak of 
this anxious person in the singular because the plural forms used by 
Clarindo to indicate the numerical density of such cries for poetic 
help (“‘muchos me pidieron versos’”’) may well be merely an easily 
penetrated device for disguising the real object of attack. As we 
shall see, the demands for verses describing the most important and 
most memorable festivities of this entire year, and consequently the 
most likely to be those to which Clarindo succinctly refers por 
antonomasia as the “fiestas de la plaza,” are indeed many, but 
such demands as we know of come mostly from the same source— 
a single person, but one whose poetic distress is so acute that he feels 
compelled to ask help from as many people as possible. 

The representation of this urgent petitioner as begging verses of 
even a poet generally recognized as a hack—the lowest possible 
poetic succour—is simply a means of indicating, by subtle exaggera- 
tion, how utterly desperate this patron’s false position is. The 
thrust at Clarindo himself, a mere foil, is comparatively incidental. 
That the patron is obviously pressed for time might perhaps be 
explained by the fact that he himself cannot write rapidly, does not 
have Clarindo’s genius for dashing things off almost extemporane- 
ously. But this generous explanation is not entertained by the 
momentarily satirical author of Estrella, who contents himself with 
implying that the patron in question simply has no poetic gifts at all. 
To Clarindo (if, by superb irony, Claramonte, something of a 
plagiarist himself), the outrage consists not only in his verses mani- 
festly being passed off as original by someone else but in the fact 
that this literary hypocrite should, ‘‘muy compuesto,” accept them 
with such haughty lack of real appreciation (2186-91). That the 
latter declares them buenas, despite their composition by Clarindo, 
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only makes his fatuous lack of judgment the more ridiculous. But it 
is the ‘“‘teniendo tan poco premio” (2177), the four times repeated 
fact that he is dismissed “‘empty-mouthed” with only a perfunctory 
word of thanks for his pains, the fact that his ‘‘versos no tienen 
prouecho” (2195), that really prompts his disillusioned conclusion, 
the key to the entire passage: “‘No quiero escreuir a nadie, ni ser 
tercero de necios.”” In verses whose conceptistic satire would do 
honor to Quevedo,® the author definitely identifies himself as anti- 
culto—a position almost constantly confirmed by his own style—by 
intimating that the job of writing these verses ‘‘a las fiestas” should 
have been handed at once not to him and his like, but to those 
cultos whose inspiration derives from sucking quantities of eggs. 

To at least the audience of that day, the significance of this 
passage could scarcely have been much clearer even with actual 
names. Except for the easily understood use of the plural, probably 
a concession to effective indefiniteness but possibly even to be taken 
more or less literally, has not the author given us a fairly perfect 
reproduction of the most famous literary episode of the time? Do 
not the verses in question surely present too close a similarity to 
well known facts not to embody an allusion to Don Juan Ruiz de 
AlJarc6n and his unfortunate undertaking to provide an Elogio 
descriptivo of the fiestas held in the Plaza Mayor at Madrid to 
celebrate the long awaited betrothal of the Infanta Marfa to the 
visiting Prince of Wales? A growing wave of satire against Alarcén, 
appreciable by the end of 1622, needed only these further grounds 
for ridicule to make its sweep include almost every first-rate writer 
in Madrid. Almost any dramatist writing at just exactly this 
moment would be much more likely to make his gracioso refer to 
Alarcén’s conduct, the talk of the town, than not.® The Estrella 
passage certainly reminds one that the Duque de Cea, Don Fran- 
cisco Gémez de Sandoval y Padilla—possibly the much disputed 
Sandoval whose name is associated with Clarindo in El Rey don 
Pedro en Madrid, of still unsettled authorship and date '!°—, desirous 

8 Note especially 2196-99. Cf. Mira de Amescua, BAF, XLV, 27a. 

* That there is no similar allusion in Lope’s Donde no esté su duefio estdé su 
duelo might be explained by the fact that this play may well have been composed 
at least several months before its performance at the Palace on Sept. 3, 1623. 
In any event, the passing of its action in Milan and Flanders would at best make 
allusion to the fiestas and Alarcén somewhat more difficult than it is in Estrella. 

10 However, Professor Leavitt, to whom (op. cit., p. 80) it seems likely that 
the hungry poet of El Rey don Pedro is Claramonte whether he wrote the scene in 
question or not, suggests with some reason that the Sandoval of this play is the 
Conde de Saldafia who was honored by Claramonte in his Letania moral (1611, 
pub. 1613), Don Diego Gémez de Sandoval (1587-1632), 2nd son of the Duque de 
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of perpetuating the memory of the glorious occasion on which he had 
acted as mantenedor and of demonstrating his gratitude for even 
greater royal favors, had commissioned Alarcén to write an Elogio 
descriptivo of the fiestas held on August 21, 1623. 
Ferndndez-Guerra " has reconstructed this incident vividly: 


Apremiaba el tiempo ... No era Alarcén de los poetas que escri- 
ben largo, de todo y a cualquier hora . . . Encontrdbase perplejo, pues, 
y casi arrepentido de haber tomado sobre sf un trabajo superior a sus 
fuerzas y ajeno a la f{ndole de su poético numen, creciendo la dificultad 
por la condicién indispensable de que la relacién de las fiestas, para que 
gustase, habia de ir en estilo culto. Era forzoso a todo trance rivalizar con 
el gongérico y a la sazon ponderadisimo poemita, en veinte octavas, de 
. . . D. Antonio de Solfs . . . hechas ala entrada en Madrid del Principe 
de Gales . . . Conocié Alarcén ser absolutamente preciso escribir en un 
cultisimo canto épico las fiestas del Principe de Gales, y que sélo a fuerza 
de tiempo y violentando su natural daria vadoalaempresa. Frecuentaba 
por aquellos dias la Academia de Madrid . . . En el cfrculo de los mas 
secretos y leales amigos dijo el apuro en que se hallaba: y el Dr. Mira de 
Amescua . . . parece ser quien le sugirié el arbitrio de casi un centenar 
de octavas en el estilo de D. Luis de Géngora, metiendo buenos oficiales. 
Don Juan deberfa coser los retazos y pasarles a todos su mano de barniz, 
que ni de perlas . . . Hizo Alarcén la traza y disposicién del canto épico, 
repartié la materia entre la docena de operarios, y salieron las octavas 
reales a cudl mds conceptuosa, oscura y enrevesada. Al sobrestante y 
maestro tocéle ensamblar las desnudas piezas, acoplaindolas de la mejor 
manera posible, escribir y firmar la misiva para el Duque de Cea, y 
responder de todos los aciertos. Imposible seria deslindar hoy, por el 
estilo, el contingente de cada cual de los ingenios; porque todos templaron 
tan chillona y alta la lira, y de tal manera (huyendo siempre de la natura- 
leza para no caer en la Ilaneza) se encaramaron sobre las nubes, que dila- 
tandose, desfigurdndose y disipdndose, llegaron a confundirse e identifi- 
carse en la regién de lo absurdo. 


According to Ferndndez-Guerra, the ill-fated poem was pub- 
lished and on sale some time before the 9th of September, the date 
of the Prince’s departure from Madrid. As might be expected, its 
seventy-three octavas reales ‘‘ parecieron mal, muy mal, y con raz6n; 
y no contentaron a los justadores.”” The twelve collaborators of 
this patchwork had promised secrecy, but the truth now very soon 
leaked out, and Alarcén paid for his indiscretion by finding himself 
the laughing stock of all Madrid. When the Academia de Madrid 
Lerma. As regards Don Francisco de Sandoval, the 1623 Elogio descriptivo, of 
course, flatters him with especial mention. Cf. BAE, LII, 586a. 


4 Luis Ferndindez-Guerra y Orbe, D. Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y Mendoza, 
Madrid, 1871, pp. 387, 391-394, 397, 395. 
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was treated to a reading of the Comento contra setenta y tres estancias 
que D. Juan de Alarcén ha escrito a las fiestas de los conciertos hechos 
con el Principe de Gales y la sefiora infanta Marta, probably the 
unmerciful work of Quevedo, it not only learned who the Elogio’s 
real authors were and the exact number of strophes contributed by 
each, but was told that these twelve poets had intended only to 
“hacer burla de Don Juan, porque llegaba a pedirles estancias en el 
estilo de D. Luis [de Géngora]’”’—a declaration, however, that 
Ferndndez-Guerra loyally suspects. Bursting with ominous laugh- 
ter, the Academicians voted unanimously that Alarcén should be 
brought to judgment in a vejamen in which each member should 
deliver his sentiments in a décima. Sixteen of these abusive “‘opin- 
ions” have survived,” of which several intimate not only that 
Alarcén had been paid for the Elogio but that he had swindled his 
companions by pocketing for himself all the money received. 
Hartzenbusch * believes Alarc6én incapable of such conduct, but 
the evidence suggests quite the contrary. That Alarcén did receive 
money for the Elogio is evident from the décima by Quevedo: 


Yo vi la segunda parte 

de don Miguel de Venegas, 

escrita de dos talegas [allusion to Alarcén’s 
por una y otra parte. deformity] 

No tiene cosas con arte, 

y asi no queda obligado 

el sefior Adelantado [the Duque de Cea] 
por carta tan singular, 

sino a volverle a quitar 

el dinero que le ha dado. 


That Alarc6én did not share this money with his collaborators is 
intimated both by Luis Téllez: 


Escribié una Relacién 

de las fiestas, que sospecho 

que, por no ser de provecho,'4 
le han de poner entredicho, 


and by Don Alonso del Castillo: 


1 Those of Géngora, Lope, Quevedo, Vélez de Guevara, Mira de Amescua, 
Salas Barbadillo, Andrés de Claramonte, Pérez de Montalban, D. Antonio de 
Mendoza, Fr. Juan Centeno, D. Alonso del Castillo y Solérzano, D. Juan de 
Espina, D. Gonzalo de Heredia, D. Alonso de Pusmarin, Luis Téllez (not to be 
confused with Tirso) and an anonymous Aragonese. See both BAE, LII (Lope 
4), 587-92, and BAE, XX (Alarcén), xxxii-xxxiv. The Comento is available in 
the former. 

1% BAE, XX (Alarcén), xxxiii, n. 

4 Cf. Estrella, 2194-5. 
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El] poema que a Alarcén 

le ha costado tan barato, 

es parecido retrato 

a su talle y perfeccién. 
Belmonte y Pantaleén 

son jibas del haz y envés, 
Mescua y Don Diego los pies, 
él la cabeza, aunque fea, 

y el dinero del de Cea 

el alma de todos es. 


Though on the surface an allusion to physical defects, the cruelly 
ridiculed hump, Alarcén’s sobra and falta in the double meaning of 
Don Juan de Espina," likewise mentioned by Luis Vélez, might be 
interpreted as also an allusion to his failure to divide his doubtlessly 
handsome honorarium with the Elogio’s real authors. Resenting, 
as Ferndndez-Guerra expresses it, “que para una composicién 
culta se hubiera acudido a un pato del aguachirle castellana,” a 
point of view that in Estrella may well be reflected in the malicious 
supposition that Clarindo of all people might have been analogously 
approached, Géngora raises a satirical comparison of noteworthy 
infectiousness. The sentiment of his lines 


De las ya fiestas reales 
sastre, y no pocta seas, 

si a octavas como a libreas 
introduces oficiales, 


is not only strikingly suggestive of Estrella 2181-84, 


como si fuera maestro 

de cortar o de coser, 

me dezian: ‘‘ No esta hecho 
aquel recaudo?”’ 


but is re-echoed in the décima by Fray Juan Centeno. The aposto- 
lado colaborador may or may not have plotted from the very first to 
make Alarcén its butt. In either case, nothing could have hastened 
the satirical revelation of the facts, have provoked a satirical revenge 
otherwise so inexplicably bitter, quite as much as the spectacle of 
Alarc6n ungratefully appropriating the reward. 

The dominant note of the Estrella passage, which, as we have 
seen, includes all the essentials of the Elogio episode, even to the 
thrust at the cultos, is certainly Clarindo’s persistent complaint of 


16 ‘Si Dios te hizo mal hecho, / lleno de faltas y sobras, / lo mismo pagas que 
cobras.”’ 
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lack of recompense. The sincerity of the poet’s protest, the unifying 
recurrence to so personal an element, and the very fact that so 
generally scrupulous a dramatist should have admitted such ex- 
traneous material at all, would seem to warrant the supposition 
that the author of La Estrella de Sevilla was not only one of the 
Academicians who found it fun to jeer at an unlovely rival, but very 
probably might actually have been one of the twelve poets, now with 
a grievance, from whom on or about August 21, 1623, Alarcén had 
ventured to solicit verses “a las fiestas de la Plaza.”” The Comento 
tells us that these twelve poets were Don Fernando de Lodefia, 
Don Diego de Villegas, El doctor Mira de Amescua, Don Pedro de 
la Barreda, Anastasio Pantale6n, Luis de Belmonte, Juan Pablo 
Martir Rizo, Antonio Lépez de Vega, Manuel Ponce, Francisco de 
Francia, Diego Vélez de Guevara, and Luis Vélez de Guevara. 
Since the author of Estrella was unquestionably a dramatist of 
experience and, in general, excellent ability, to pick him out of this 
possible bracket of a dozen second or third-rate writers would seem 
to be comparatively easy. No more than two of these men impress 
one as being capable of rising to the level of Estrella even in a 
moment of unusual inspiration. These two are Mira and Luis 
Vélez, by curious coincidence the only “collaborators” from whom 
we also have a satirical décima on the Elogio. 

Although I happen to be particularly interested in establishing 
Mira’s claim to several first-rate plays of doubtful attribution and 
am probably as familiar with his work as I am with that of any 
dramatist of the siglo de oro, up to date I sense nothing in Estrella 
that would lead me to believe that this play is his. Mira does 
several things that the author of Estrella does and one might possibly 
establish for him as good a case as has been made for Claramonte. 
But such similarities in plot '* and expression as could be adduced 
would be too non-essential to afford convincing evidence of close 
relationship. The principal reasons for not entertaining the 
possibility of Mira’s being the author of Estrella are the appreciable 
differences in style,'’ the fact that frequently Mira’s comic passages 
are heavier and more forced than those of Estrella, the latter’s general 

16 Even those of his Conde Alarcos, Obligar contra su sangre, and his privado 
dramas, the latter strikingly analogous both in anti-monarchical sentiment and 
type of protagonists. 

17 For instance, Estrella’s penchant for the conceptistic, the fact that Mira’s 
simplicity and directness are to be distinguished from those of Estrella by their 
being frequently still plainer and homelier, even more nervous and abrupt, 


somewhat more prosy and less forceful. My impression is that of the two 
authors Mira is, in general, the less colorful. 
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lack of originality and inventiveness, its decidedly inferior resource- 
fulness in rhyme, etc., and the very fact that Mira has clearly demon- 
strated in Obligar contra su sangre that he does not understand, as 
does the author of Estrella,* that marriage between Estrella and a 
sangriento marido would be quite impossible. 

The fact that this clue has developed quite independently of 
other evidence which had already suggested the possibility of Luis 
Vélez’s being the author of Estrella “the striking analogy between 
Estrella and the Vélez formula as it occurs in Mds pesa el Rey que la 
sangre, etc.—makes an immediate and intensive study of Vélez’s 
theatre quite imperative. Meanwhile, we may at least note that 
Vélez must have been especially interested in Alarc6n’s Elogio, 
that in the number of octaves contributed he was surpassed only 
by Belmonte, Lodefia and Pantale6én and equaled only by Mira, 
that his own sense of participation might have been somewhat 
exaggerated by the contribution of six strophes by his brother Diego, 
and that furthermore he himself acted as ujier de cdémara to the 
Prince of Wales throughout the latter’s stay and after “‘dadndose 
toques con Calvino cinco meses” ?° was in no mood to suffer any 
further irritation in silence. For the satisfaction of a moment of 
protest, he had in a sonnet to Olivares even risked the displeasure 
of the Conde Duque: 


Bdlgame por servicios la paciencia 
con que a uger (sic) destas fieras me acomodo. 


Yo nasf en el rinién de Andalucfa, 


18 And Lope in La fuerza lastimosa, Acad. XIV, 29, 31b, 32a. 

19 In view of Professor Leavitt's belief (op. cit., pp. 8, 27, 96) that the murder 
of the Count of Villamediana (Aug. 21, 1622) may in part have suggested certain 
incidents of Estrella, it might be added that among the poems on Villamediana’s 
death are décimas by both Mira and Vélez as well as by Lope. Mira differs from 
Lope, Vélez and others in not intimating that the Conde’s death was due to royal 
instigation or order. On the other hand, of all the more significant décimas 
published by Cotarelo (El Conde de Villamediana, Madrid, 1886, pp. 144-157), 
the only one that word for word can be applied to the action of Estrella, that 
despite circumstantial differences is in its apparently anti-monarchical sentiment 
potentially similar to the basic idea of our play, is by Vélez (ibid., p. 156): “De tan 
poderosa mano,/donde apenas hay defensa,/aun los amagos de ofensa/pagan 
tributo temprano./ No te admires, cortesano,/ni lo juzgues por rigor;/si no 
sabes que es amor/incapaz de resistir,/digalo quien con morir/lo supo decir 
mejor.”’ 

20 Cf. Rodriguez Marin, Cinco poestas autobiogrdficas, in Revista de Archivos, 
Bibliotecas y Museos (3* época), 1908, XIX, 69. 
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y no es justo que en siglo de Gusmanes 
tenga cautiva en Londres mi poesta.”* 


Beyond the fact that his official tasks are irksome, a fact confirmed 
by the similar idea of an obviously earlier sonnet, Luis Vélez cuando 
le hicieron portero del de Gales,” the exact meaning of this last line, 
probably the gist of his complaint, is not quite clear. One might 
venture to say, however, either that his duties as usher are keeping 
him from his writing, or, more likely, that he has been compelled to 
enslave his muse—to judge from the first line, for unsatisfactory 
recompense—to subjects dealing with the distasteful English guests. 
The inevitable eulogy of the Prince of Wales in any verses “‘a las 
fiestas de la Plaza’? would have made this subject more or less 
provoking for Vélez even without the Alarcén incident. There can 
be no question, then, either of Velez’s connection with the great 
fiestas or of the probability of his protesting against Alarcén’s con- 
duct in any play that he might have been writing at the time. 
Moreover, both the attitude of Clarindo—even if not associated 
with Alarc6n—and the hypothesis that Vélez may have entertained 
a sense of injury at not being granted his rightful share of the money 
paid by Sandoval, are in perfect accord with Vélez’s contemporary 
reputation of being constantly in need of funds and of heralding 
that fact unblushingly. As Rodriguez Marin expresses it, “‘. . . se 
hicieron proverbiales su extremada pobreza y sus donosas esquelas 
petitorias; casi siempre en verso.” * The spiritual relationship 
between Clarindo’s attitude in the Estrella passage under discussion 
and the “gentil desenfado” with which Vélez, angling for favors, 
constantly publishes his poverty will be self-evident merely upon a 
reading of four of the Cinco poesias autobiogrdficas of Vélez pub- 
lished by Rodriguez Marin.™ 

But despite the fact that the author of Estrella has—perhaps 
unconsciously—imposed upon Clarindo something of Vélez’s 
reputation for amusing frankness regarding his yearning purse, this 

21 Cf. J. G6mez Qcerin, Rev. Fil. Esp., 1916, III, 69-70. Note, as in Estrella, 
the tell-tale andalucismos, and the author’s pride in the South. 

22 Cinco poesias autobiogrdficas, loc. cit., p. 67. Cf. especially the lines “yo 
alargo la cadena a pinta y presa,/que es lo que ha de venir del hospedaje . . ./ 
Saéqueme Dios desta empanada inglesa/y déme para Espafia buen viaje.” 

*8 Ed. Diablo cojuelo, p. xxi. Cf. the famous “Parece cosa de Luis Vélez”’ in 
Lope’s begging letter to the Duque de Sessa (La Barrera, Nueva Biografia de Lope 
de Vega, p. 616); Cotarelo, Luis Vélez de Guevara, pp. 3, 44-5, 49-54, 65, 66, 67. 

* Loc. cit., pp. 66, 69-77. Cf. Diablo cojuelo, ed. Clas. Cast., p. 2853-4; also 


the final verses of La burla mds sazonada, in Flor de entremeses, ed. Madrid, 1903, 
p. 10. 
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reputation must not be confused with the Claramonte-Clarindo 
reputation for bad poetry, plagiarism, and low artistic motives. 
As has been said, the author of Estrella has humorously pictured 
Clarindo as being begged for verses simply because of the very 
incongruousness of such an idea. The implication is that for 
Alarec6én, or anyone else, to go to Claramonte for help is for the 
blind to seek guidance from the blind. This, I think, is precisely 
why Claramonte’s name is not to be found among those of the twelve 
poets to whom Alarcén did go. The presence of Claramonte in the 
Academia de Madrid (cf. Leavitt, p. 54) did not by any means keep 
Salas Barbadillo from beginning his décima on the Elogio by calling 
Alarcén El segundo Claramonte. The one is reputed to be as bad 
as the other. The unlikelihood of Claramonte himself even sug- 
gesting this should compel one to recognize the fiestas passage of 
Estrella as one of the strongest arguments for not considering 
Claramonte its author. When Clarindo is ridiculed elsewhere, as is 
the case in Moreto’s La milagrosa eleccién de San Pto Quinto (BAE, 
XXXIX, 555a), one muy be sure that the author is not Clarindo 
himself. When Claramonte speaks of himself as Clarindo, it is not 
in a spirit of ridicule. On the other hand, Vélez’s readiness to give 
Claramonte a pretty satirical thrust must have been quite as great in 
1623 as it was some years after the latter’s death. It is not without 
malicia that in El diablo cojuelo, the autor of a company of bad actors, 
“el peor representante del mundo,” is pictured as rehearsing “una 
comedia de Claramonte”’!** When the pot calls the kettle black, 
when Claramonte lampoons Alarcén, the satirical style of the 
former, rather flat, dull, commonplace and devoid of life and 
pungency, is appreciably different from that of the author of 
Estrella. The latter’s satire, on the other hand, seems to me to be in 
essentials remarkably like that of Vélez’s décima on the Elogio. 
Despite its pinch of personal abuse, Ferndndez-Guerra *’ observes 
that Vélez’s décima—like Mira’s—is “‘de las sdtiras menos agresi- 
vas.” Vélez was a genial person and this comparative freedom from 
the rabid bitterness of his fellows, though only comparative, seems 
quite in character. Rodriguez Marfn describes even El diablo 
cojuelo as “‘una sdtira cortés.”’ ** It is precisely this quality that 


% See Leavitt, op. cit., p. 29. The comparatively serious passage from the 
doubtful Zl Rey Don Pedro en Madrid (Rey: {Qué queréis?—C.iarinpo: Comer 
querria, etc.) really casts no ridicule at all on the poet Clarindo. It is distin- 
guished from the Estrella passage both by its dignity and by its noticeable freedom 
from the admission of professional motives that are low. 

%* Cf. ed. Clas. cast., pp. 1345, 135s. 

27 Op. cit., p. 400. 

28 Ed. Clds. Cast., p. xxxviii. 
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distinguishes the rather gentle satire of the Estrella passage, a 
satire which, perhaps characteristically, mentions no names. 

As far as one may judge from an examination of the major 
events of the year 1623 as catalogued in Don Jenaro Alenda y 
Mira’s Relaciones de Solemnidades y Fiestas ptblicas de Espata 
(Madrid, 1903), none of the fiestas held in the Plaza Mayor” of 
Madrid is more likely to have inspired the demand for Clarindo’s 
verses than are those of the 21st of August. Of the other festivities 
in honor of the Prince of Wales, whose sojourn constitutes the great 
event of this year, the brilliant masquerade sponsored by the Almi- 
rante de Castilla on April 16th (Alenda, items 788-91) would in all 
probability have been mentioned in Estrella only by its proper name 
Médscara and, although its procession did stop for carreras in the 
Plaza Mayor, was no more to be thought of as localized there than 
in either the Plaza de Palacio or the Plaza de las Descalzas. Upon 
the much described public entry of the Prince on March 26th 
(Alenda, 765, etc.) and his Partida on Sept. 9th (Alenda, 809-13) 
the Plaza Mayor does not seem to have been used. The important 
fiestas of July 6th, in which both the Monarch and his brother 
participated, took place in the Parque. The first Toros must have 
been held shortly before April 9th (Alenda, 781—2) but as is the case 
with those of June Ist, of June 23rd, and even of the Fiestas Reales de 
Toros y Cafias on June 26th, Alenda (797, 798) does not state where. 
Possibly, of course, in the Plaza. However, it would be more 
probable that Clarindo may have had in mind the Fiestas de Toros 
held in the Plaza Mayor on the 4th of May (Alenda, 794-5). But 
in magnificence and the importance of its occasion, neither this 
nor any of the other events mentioned surpasses the “admirables 
y portentosas fiestas’’ of August 21st, “las mejores que hasta 
oy se han visto ni oydo dezir eternamente” (Alenda, 805). The 
nobility had preoccupied themselves with preparations for this 
climactic event in the very midst of other festivities and entertain- 
ments, and even long before the announcement of the royal espousals 
on July 18th.*° Probably no event of the year was more anticipated. 

2® There can be no doubt that the place designated in Estrella as la (THE) 
Plaza is the Plaza Mayor, frequently thus mentioned por excelencia. Cf. Cer- 
vantes’ La ilustre fregona, ed. Clas. Cast., p. 237s; also Mira’s Cuatro milagros de 
amor (suelta, p. 33a), in which “yesterday’s”’ fiestas celebrating the baptism of 
the infante Baltasar Carlos afford an analogous example of a dramatist’s mo- 
mentary distraction by a public event of irresistible appeal. 

3° According to the Cartas de Andrés de Almansa y Mendoza . . . 1621-6 
(Libros raros o curiosos, XVII, 192), as early as June 5th “‘salieron a ensayarse 
algunos caballeros que han de jugar las afias en unas fiestas principales, donde ha 
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The fact that Alenda lists six different descriptions of the August 
21st fiestas—three in verse—in itself indicates what an extraordinary 
occasion it was * and the extent to which it was deemed worthy of 
literary celebration. The unusual interest it inspired explains 
why Clarindo may have found it appropriate to prelude a gently 
veiled allusion to Alarc6n with the obviously untrue “muchos me 
pidieron versos.” As has been stated, the demand for verses was 
indeed great, but Clarindo was surely only one of several writers 
enlisted. Lstrella’s allusion to the “cuello escarolado” (vv. 2434— 
38) would have been appropriate at any time—even in September— 
during the Prince’s visit, for these collars were the one item pro- 
hibited by the sumptuary decree of February 11th that the suspend- 
ing order of March 22nd, effective only for the length of his stay, 
expressly mentions as not being included.” 

The Estrella’s “‘fiestas de la Plaza’”’ are most certainly, then, a 
reference to those of August 21, 1623. So topical an allusion must 
have been penned only shortly after the events that prompted the 
author to make it. The probable reference to Alarcén’s Elogio, 
which was no doubt written immediately after the fiestas themselves 
and because of its occasional character was certainly published as 
soon as possible, would seem to bring the bracket for Estrella’s 
date of composition to about the time of the Prince’s departure on 
September 9th. Ferndndez-Guerra ** does not document his 
declaration that the Elogio was printed before this date, but it 
might reasonably be assumed that its publication was rushed so 
that the Prince might be given a copy as a souvenir before leaving 
Madrid. Little time could have elapsed between the circulation 
of the printed Elogio and the satirical Comento and décimas by 
members of the Academia de Madrid. The argument that the 
Estrella de Sevilla was therefore probably written between August 
21st and September 9th, 1623, makes it impossible to accept Pro- 
fessor Leavitt’s hypothesis * of composition probably before June 
29th. 


de entrar la persona Real, que serdn en este mes de Agosto.”” On August 9th 
there reached Madrid as a present to the King from the Duque de Medina Sidonia 
24 exquisitely caparisoned horses and their respective esclavos “‘para que su 
Majestad se sirva dellos en estas fiestas donde ha de entrar su Real Persona”’ 
(ibid., p. 213). In these “letters,’’ the only other event to which the Estrella 
passage could possibly allude is the fiesta de toros of June Ist. 

*t Read Ferndndez-Guerra, op. cit., pp. 380-86. 

* Cf. Alenda, op. cit., 771; Lope’s El poder en el discreto, finished May 8, 
1623, Acad. Nueva ed., II, 490b. 

*% Cf. op. cit., p. 394. 

* Cf. op. cit., pp. 23-27. 

2 
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Calder6n’s Amor, honor y poder, produced at Court on this date, 
is unquestionably similar to Estrella in several respects, but the 
evidence ® at hand does not establish the former as necessarily an 
imitation of the latter. As regards essentials, the complicated 
major situation of Amor, honor y poder, in which the King’s favorite 
and go-between deceitfully encourages his enamoured master’s 
dishonorable intentions regarding the lady he himself loves, repro- 
duces not the pivot situation of Estrella but, as might be suspected 
from its title, that of Lope’s El poder en el discreto, written less than 
two months before (May 8, 1623). Amor, honor y poder most 
closely approaches Estrella in its presentation of a monarch whose 
authoritative position renders his passion doubly embarrassing to 
all parties concerned. But neither this, the King’s desire to remove 
his amada’s too vigilant brother (simply a variation of the David- 
Urias theme),** the lady (de hombre in Amor) who comes with horse 
and jewels to facilitate the prisoner’s escape *” but momentarily 
hesitates to reveal her identity, nor the heroine’s plea before the 
easily impressed King can be said to be peculiar to these two 
comedias. The most original element in Amor, honor y poder—and 
even this is comparative, as a reading of Luis Vélez de Guevara will 
show—is unquestionably the brother’s rebuke to the king enamoured 
of his sister. But even in this scene, the situation is in details so 


much closer to that of the analogous scene in Lope’s Servir con mala 
estrella than it is to the rebuke scene of the Estrella de Sevilla that 


% Professor Leavitt’s supposition (op. cit., pp. 25-6, 76) that Calderén imi- 
tated the Estrella also in El Médico de su honra and La devocién de la Cruz is based on 
similarities of situation to be found elsewhere. Esclavas, usually mulatas, who 
betray their mistresses and reveal their master’s habits to the villain are common 
enough to be a type, as Calderén himself suggests (BAE, VII, 365c). The point 
of contact with La devocién de la Cruz, a prospective marriage embarrassed by the 
novio’s killing of the heroine’s relative, might have derived from Mira’s Obligar 
contra su sangre. The Hartzenbusch-Menéndez y Pelayo thesis of possible 
relationship between Claramonte’s Deste agua no beberé and Calderén’s Médico 
(cf. Leavitt, pp. 60, 76) seems sufficiently refuted by Agustin de Ameziia in Rev. 
Hisp., XX1, Un dato para las fuentes de ‘El Médico de su honra’ (Extrait, p. 7). 

% Cf. Lope’s El cuerdo loco (unexamined by Prof. Leavitt), in which the 
Prince of Albania, having been surprised by the Conde Préspero while in amorous 
colloquy with the latter’s sister, gets rid of the disturber by placing him in charge 
of an expedition against the Turks. 

7 The situation in Amor is not quite as similar to that of Estrella as Prof. 
Leavitt’s statement (op. cit., pp. 23-4) suggests: the brother has been arrested on 
the very good grounds that he has killed a man in the presence of the King. He 
chivalrously refuses to leave prison simply because he has promised not to take 
advantage of the Alcaide’s absence. Ludovico, in love with Estela, has nothing 
in common with Estrella’s Sancho Ortiz. 
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it is difficult to understand why Professor Leavitt should have 
preferred to assume that Calderén imitated the latter rather than 
the former. Professor Leavitt, who has observed this and other 
points of contact between Servir and Estrella,** draws from them 
the reasonable conclusion*®® that in these passages the latter may 
be an imitation of the former. But if in certain respects Estrella 
is similar to both Amor and Servir, is it not equally obvious that by 
very simple logic (if A = E and S = E, A = 8) this establishes an 
interesting connection between these two plays? In my opinion, 
Lope’s Servir con mala estrella, published in 1615,*° may well have 
been imitated by both the author of Estrella and Calderén. 

This hypothesis seems further substantiated as regards Estrella 
by points of contact which must have escaped Professor Leavitt’s 
notice. In Serfir con mala estrella, for instance, before the ob- 
structing brother is removed, the enamoured king attempts to win 
him in precisely the same way asin Estrella... Although the brother, 
now clearly an obstacle to the King’s liaison, is in Servir poisoned 
by his sister, the fact that her name is Sancha suggests that the 
brother’s murder in Estrella by a character named Sancho may be 
more than a mere coincidence. This belief is confirmed by a still 
more important resemblance in the fact that the conscience-smitten 
Sancha, believing herself abandoned by the King, subsequently 
goes mad, as with plausible logic and realism, I think, does Sancho. 
The mere presence of a mad scene in a play whose plot involves so 
many more other points of contact with Estrella than are possessed 

38 Cf. op. cit., pp. 12, 23, n. 2. 

%9 Ibid., p. 94, n. 2. 

“© A gratuitous compliment to Granada (Obras de Lope, Acad., XIV, 549b: 
“la ciudad mds bella que cubre el sol en cuantos climas anda’’), surprisingly 
extraneous in a play whose action passes largely in Toledo, suggests that Servir 
may have been written at about the time of Lope’s visit to Granada with Lucinda, 
in the summer of 1603 or spring of 1604 (Rennert y Castro, Vida de Lope, p. 160), 
just too late for inclusion in the first Peregrino list. Although the main plot of 
Servir is a faithful dramatization of the first Novel of the tenth Day in Boccaccio’s 
Decameron, this source provides none of the elements—all of the secondary plot— 
that constitute the play’s points of contact with either Estrella or Amor, honor y 
poder. 

“| Cf. the King’s ‘De mi c4mara sois ya”’ (loc. cit., p. 538a) with Estrella’s 
vv. 402-3 and 435-6. When the brother in Servir surprises his royal master with 
his sister and, as in Estrella, demands that the intruder reveal his identity, the 
latter conducts himself much as does the Prince in Lope’s 1602 Cuerdo loco, who 
throughout the scene, like the ‘‘statue’’ or “portrait’”’ of Amor and Servir, “ni 
se muebe ni va’”’ (v. 39), simply turns his back on the outraged brother, and leaves 
the house without having uttered a word. In Lope’s plays, both brothers realize 
that this is the proper procedure for someone of superior rank. 
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by Tirso’s Cémo han d ser los amigos, with only its protagonist’s 
delirium (see infra), does much to undermine the thesis that the 
latter was one of Estrella’s sources. Two other elements of Servir 
that might have contributed to the creation of Estrella’s Sancho are 
the insistence that a promise (in Servir given by King to subject; cf. 
infra, n. 44) be kept no matter how personally disastrous may be 
the consequences—in both instances the loss (though in Servir only 
temporary) of a dear and loyal friend in love with the promiser’s 
sister; and toward the end of the play, the silence of the protagonist 
regarding his motives and his ironically stoic refusal to complain to 
the King of his unregal ingratitude or, being steeped in monarchical 
sentiment, even to speak ill of him to others (cf. p. 562a). As in 
Estrella, but also as elsewhere in Lope, the protagonist’s situation is 
reflected by an incidental song (554b—555a). 

In Estrella the striking scene in which the brother rebukes the 
lecherous King may be more closely identified with the correspond- 
ing scene in Amor, honor y poder than with that of Servir con mala 
estrella only in that it necessarily passes in the brother’s house rather 
than in a palace garden. In neither the Lope nor the Calderén play 
does the brother, as does Busto, pretend to be rebuking a person he 
refuses to believe is the King himself. When the King’s amorous 
conversation with the sister is in Servir interrupted by a warning of 
the brother’s approach, the sister begs the King to hide. He refuses 
to follow this course of conduct as beneath his dignity. She insists 
that he do so for her sake, but he simply stands quiet and still (cf. 
supra,n.41). After deliberating in an aside as to what he should do, 
the brother, though quite aware of the real situation, addresses the 
King as though he were speaking to a painting, which he pretends to 
find a very faithful likeness. The rebuke, couched in ironical words 
much milder than those of Busto, refers to the brother’s dishonor at 
the hands of his King as purely hypothetical. Though in Amor the 
protesting King hides in the shrubbery “ and is addressed by the 
brother as though he were a statue, in other respects—the presence 
of the sister, the warning of the brother’s approach, the sister’s urging 
the King to hide,** the latter’s refusal, the aside preceding the 

“Cf. the garden scene in Lope’s La batalla del honor (Acad. N., III, 599a) 
in which the protagonist, pretending to be unaware of the hidden King’s pres- 
ence, declares that he believes he would kill even the King if the latter should 
dishonor him. Later the protagonist warns the King again by pretending to be 
talking in his sleep (ibid., pp. 601b—602). 

“ The indulgent gentleness with which the sister of Amor rejects the advances 


of the King, her lack of concern for her honor, makes her more akin to Sancha, tue 
sister of Servir, than to Estrella. 
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brother’s rebuke, the tone and indirectness of the reprimand, and 
particularly the extraordinary and highly theatrical device whereby 
the brother pretends to mistake the King for a work of art of such 
notable likeness as to inspire an expression of his attitude toward 
hypothetical dishonor even at the hands of his monarch “—this 
unusual situation, quite different from that of Estrella, is handled in 
a manner too identical with that of the anterior Servir con mala 
estrella for Amor, honor y poder not to have been either an imitation 
of Lope’s play or a derivation from a common source.“ The 
probability of imitation is strengthened by the peculiar manner in 
which both plots are complicated by balancing the King’s love for 
the sister with the brother’s love for the Infanta or a lady of the 
Palace, and by the fact that early in both plays the latter falls in 


“ Sr. Cotarelo’s statement (Boletin de la Real Acad. Esp., 1922, IX, 37) that 
the argumento of Amor, honor y poder is similar to that of Lope’s (?) El Rey por 
trueque is true only to the very slight extent that both of these plays deal with the 
dishonorable advances of Edward III of England to the Duchess of Salisbury. 
The declaration (ibid., n. 3) that “‘el fondo de la obra es en todas el mismo”’ is 
somewhat misleading, for the two plots have almost nothing in common. Not 
only the endings but the situations throughout, as well as the names (even that 
of the Duchess), characters (even that of the King), tone, approach, and genre 
are widely different. The earlier portions of El Rey (names, the seige of Salisbury 
Castle by the Scotch, etc.) unquestionably derive, as Cotarelo notes, from the 
rather exemplary Bandello’s Parte Seconda, Novela XX XVII, of which a transla- 
tion was published in 1620 in the Novelas morales of Diego de Agreda y Vargas. 
Especially noteworthy is El rey por trueque’s reproduction of that episode in which 
the Duchess’ father, having blindly pledged himself to do whatever his distressed 
king asks of him, is begged to urge his daughter to become Edward’s mistress. 
The faithful old father rebukes the king but feels himself bound to fulfill his 
promise. His heroic sacrifice to his monarchical sentiment and word of honor at 
once recalls Sancho’s analogously motivated dilemma and sacrifice in Estrella. 
This device, found also in Lope’s Servir con mala estrella, is employed by Bandello 
a second time when the Duchess exacts from the King a blind promise to grant 
her whatever favor she asks, and then demands the one thing the King is unwilling 
to do. Unlike any of the circumstances which Amor, honor y poder employs to 
depict Edward’s here less objectionable persecucién amorosa, the final scene of 
this play, in which the King redeems himself by making the Duchess his queen, 
may also come from Bandello. But it has no connection whatsoever with the 
madly original ending of El rey por trueque in which the King is deposed and the 
Duchess’ husband, just returned from captivity among the Moors, is graciously 
set on the throne by the also enamoured but gallant king of Scotland. Bandello, 
then, may be in part a common source of these two plays, but except for the mere 
outline of a plot suggested by the Novella’s title (“Odoardo terzo, re d’Inghilterra, 
ama la figliuola d’un suo soggetto e la piglia per moglie’”’) and the Duchess’ stock 
determination to lose her life rather than her honor, they themselves never touch. 
It is of interest as regards the authorship of Estrella that Cotarelo (Lope, Acad. N., 
II, xiii) suspects that El rey por trueque may have been written or remodeled by 
Vélez. Certainly the character of its Duchess is not unlike that of Estrella. 
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love at first sight with someone eventually rejected for the nobleman 
to whom she is (supposedly) already betrothed. The repeated 
association of the word poder with the ideas of honor and amor 
may well have suggested to Calder6n the appropriateness of Amor, 
honor y poder as a title, but, like the expressions with which in each 
play the brother’s authority over his sister is spoken of as that of a 
marido or esposo, such verbal similarities, even in like circumstances, 
are misleading and at best constitute evidence that is only con- 
firmatory.“ 

Foulché-Delbosc’s thesis that the mad scene in Tirso’s Cémo han 
de ser los amigos “ was inspired by Sancho’s delirium in Estrella has, 
of course, been overthrown by the convincing arguments of Cotarelo 
and Leavitt for setting the date of Estrella in 1623. But the exact 
connection between the two plays, the extent of Tirso’s influence, 
has not been clearly established. Foulché declares there can be no 
question of the analogies, that “la resemblance est flagrante”’ (op. 
cit., p. 27). Professor Leavitt, more specific (op. cit., pp. 13-16) 
and arguing that the imitation was the Estrella scene, finds an 
“obvious similarity in the development of the two scenes” in the 
fact that “both masters fall a prey to mental anguish, the idea of 
death is suggested, both servants decide to humor their masters, 
and groups of imaginary people are pointed out.” But are not 
these the natural concomitants, the conventional and expected 
cause and effect, in life as well as in fiction, of some instances of 
madness? Sr. José F. Montesinos, who because of “la certeza de 
ser pasaje refundido” has unfortunately not included Sancho’s 
delirium in his excellent discussion of Lope’s mad-scenes,*’ does note 
nevertheless that in Estrella ‘“‘Clarindo obra exactamente como los 
personajes [servant graciosos | de Lope mencionados.”’ A reading 
of Montesino’s observations “* will make it evident that Sancho 

Cf. Servir con mala estrella, Acad., XIV, 534b, 536b, 535a; Amor, honor y 


poder, ed. Keil, I, 533a, 538b, 532b, 536b-37a. But also Lope, Acad. N., III, 
587a; T. A. E., IV, n. 181. 

“ Declared by Tirso himself to have been played long before its publication 
in Cigarrales de Toledo, 1621. 

47 Cf. El cuerdo loco, Teatro ant. esp. IV, pp. 159-172, note pp. 149-50; for 
Estrella, p. 233. 

48 “F] tipo del loco es uno de los que Lope ha llevado mds frecuentemente al 
teatro. Todos sus locos estén concebidos y representados de un modo bastante 
semejante . . . hay locos verdaderos y locos fingidos. Estas locuras se mani- 
fiestan principalmente como una desconcertada locuacidad . . . son raros los 
momentos de frenesi . . . Poseedor el loco de secretos, generalmente causa de 
su estado presente, conocedor de una realidad incégnita para su interlocutor, 

. @ veces estos incoherentes discursos estén llenos de extrafias alusiones, que 
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likewise behaves exactly as do Lope’s locos, and an examination of 
the fourteen plays therein mentioned will demonstrate that even in 
details of dialogue the mad-scenes in both Estrella and Cémo han de 
ser los amigos follow the formula which any disciple of Lope, once 
he had decided to represent a character as mentally unbalanced,” 
might be expected to utilize. 

The most distinctive point of contact between the delirium of 
Sancho and that of Manrique in Tirso’s Cémo han de ser los amigos is 
that both protagonists imagine themselves dead. But so does the 
demented protagonist of, for instance, Lope’s La locura por la honra. 
Moreover, the vision of imaginary people is in Tirso quite different 
from that in Estrella. Manrique contents himself with beholding 
the earthly participants in his own funeral. Sancho, much more 
objectively and fantastically, gives us a bird’s-eye view of the 
Inferno. This device, far more reminiscent of Quevedo’s Suefios 
than of the Tirso scene, is more closely paralleled in La locura por la 
honra, where the Conde fancies that, as Jupiter’s eagle, he flies to 


los otros personajes de la comedia no sabian a qué atribuir, pero que el espectador 
debié seguir con deleite . . . forma de engafiar con la verdad . . . Este recurso 
del hablar equivoco es antiguo en el teatro de Lope, y a la verdad, muy general 
. . . Es dificil sefialar hasta qué punto los locos de Lope fingen su locura. En los 
casos en que no hay motivo para suponerlo, existe cierta voluntariedad, o, cuando 
menos, conciencia del estado de alienacién . . . A estose afiade la sibita curacién 
de su mal . . . curaciones maravillosas, debidas a veces a la bien intencionada 
industria de un criado . . . Hay ejemplos de identificarse el loco con personas 0 
cosas mds o menos fantdsticas . . . Los discreteos, los conceptos, no son raros 
en boca de tales locos, reales o fingidos . . . Un estribillo repetido monétonamente 
desempefia, sin duda, en estos esquemas el papel de las ideas fijas. [Prof. Leavitt, 
pp. 33-4, 95, mistakes Claramonte’s use of estribillos for important evidence of his 
probable connection with Estrella.] . . . ‘La honra vale mds que todo el seso,’ 
dice el protagonista de La locura por la honra incesantemente. El recuerdo 
atormentado de los besos de paloma [in Belardo el furioso] . . . serpentea como un 
tema musical por todos los parlamentos que inspira a Belardo su locura . . . En 
alguna comedia mds reciente que El cuerdo loco [1602] . . . da lugar la locura a 
consideraciones satiricas, debidas también, por lo general, al gracioso, “‘que sigue 
el humor.” For further evidence than Foulché’s and Prof. Leavitt's estimate of 
the contact value of the frequent ‘verbal coincidence’’ Quiero seguille el humor 
(Leavitt, pp. 13-14) is obviously exaggerated, cf. Cervantes’ Don Quijote, I, cap. 
3 (Clds. Cast., IV, 90); Vélez, Rey en su imaginacién, T. A. E., III, v. 1680 and 
n. p. 67; Mira, El arpa de David, v. 2116; Lope, Acad., IX, 328b; Acad. N., VII, 
310b, 313b, 315b; Acad. N., III, 605 ab. As compared with the cases of real 
madness, even those of feigned madness, Montesinos says, “en realidad, responden 
& un mismo concepto, a una misma visién del poeta, y presentan unos mismos 
caracteres.”’ 

49 It should be noted that Guillén de Castro’s Conde Alarcos, whose dilemma 
is so similar to that of Sancho in Estrella, also goes mad. Cf. Acad. ed. (Bib. 
Selecta de Clasicos esp.), II, 29a, 29b, 37b. 
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heaven with memoriales regarding precisely the sort of picaresque 
types *° that Sancho beholds. The flight to heaven is itself dupli- 
cated in Estrella by the return flight from Hell on the back of the 
Diablo Cojuelo." But Tirso’s protagonist remains on earth. In 
both Estrella and La locura por la honra, the protagonist’s passage 
to the other world is, despite difference in direction, heralded by 
much the same expression, ‘‘j Que me abraso!’’.* Corresponding to 
Estrella’s personifications of Ambicién, Soberbia, Necesidad and 
particularly Honor (2407, 2410, 2441, 2474-93), the demented 
Conde, in another scene of La locura por la honra, imagines a court 
of law in which the parties are Honra (constant references), Verdad, 
Valor, Opinién, Agravio and other abstracts.5* With Sancho’s 
imaginary dialogue (2477-2502), a not infrequent device but one 
whose occurrence is felt by Professor Leavitt (op. cit., p. 19) to be 
possibly indicative of relationship, may be compared the Conde’s 
conversation with his body regarding his soul. Other remarks 
about the alma leaving the cuerpo are so similar to that of Estrella 
2392-3 as to leave no doubt that the loco’s ‘‘idea of death” is, very 
naturally, a stock obsession. Furthermore, Estrella and La locura 
both differ from Tirso’s play not only in the cure of the master 
through humoring by his servant but also in the fact that the 
éxtasis of their protagonists has been induced by remorse following 
a murder. In Tirso’s play, the unimprisoned Manrique’s condition 
has been effected merely by his loss of Armesinda, to whom he has 
yielded his friend the right of way. Between his sacrifice for a 
friend and Sancho’s sacrifice of a friend there is a wide gap. All 
three protagonists speak of the folly of honor, but such cynical 
observations were current satirical coin. As further proof that 
even in details similarities of mad-scenes are in themselves too 

5° This material, more extensive than in Estrella, is amplified by the gracioso 
pretending to be an all-seeing linterna, whereby he helps his master look for his lost 
seso. Cf. especially the allusions to el seso de una que no siente las cosas del honor 


and to los mal casados (Lope, Acad. N., VII, 316a, 316b) with Estrella, 2474-80, 
2428-32. 


5! J. Gémez Ocerin pertinently reminds us (7. A. Z., III, p. 107) that Luis 
Vélez de Guevara “ha sido sin duda un admirador de Cervantes, y de la aventura 
del caballo Clavilefio est4é copiada una escena de la comedia El embuste acreditado 
y el disparate cretdo .. .”’ 

8 Cf. Acad. N., VII, 313, “jAy cielos, que me abraso, que me abraso!”’; 
Estrella, 2375, 2392-93. 

8 Jbid., p.314. Cf. the imaginary battle in Lope’s La batalla del honor, Acad. 
N., ITI, 606a. 

4 Cf. loc. cit., respectively, pp. 320a, 313b. Note particularly the passage: 
“sin duda que muerto estoy,/pues muertos vienen a verme.”’ 
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much the fruit of a set mould to be of much value as evidence of 
relationship, compare the Tirso and Estrella passages in which the 
gracioso expresses surprise at the protagonists ability to speak— 
though not identical, cited as analogues by Professor Leavitt 
(op. cit., p. 15)—with the protagonist’s analogous protest in Lope’s 
La locura por la honra: 


Mrr6én. Sefior, jen qué imaginas? 
Conve. No me preguntes nada, que estoy muerto. 
Mrr6n. jMuerto? 


ConpDeE. {Pues no lo ves? ,No tienes ojos? 
He preguntado al cuerpo por el alma, 
y dice que se fué por no sufrille.® 


But none of the expressions adduced by Foulché and Professor 
Leavitt as ‘‘ verbal coincidences”’ between Estrella and Cémo han de 
ser los amigos affords in words, ideas and situation as close a parallel 
as may be found between Tirso’s play and La locura por la honra in 
the latter’s estribillo ‘La honra vale mds que todo el seso”’ (313b). 
Without wilful lifting, this dominant note, repeatedly struck by the 
loco, could scarcely be more exactly reproduced than in Manrique’s 
“;Pero no es mejor que el seso pierda un hombre que la fama?” 
(ed. Cotarelo, p. 24b). 

Does the evidence, then, indicate that even Lope’s play was 
consciously imitated in Estrella? One hesitates to answer in the 
affirmative even in the face of such further plot similarity as occurs 
when the former’s protagonist, returning home unexpectedly, 
rebukes the royal lover he finds there by refusing to recognize him.* 
These devices had already become such common property that even 
in so striking a combination of them as is presented by La locura, 
it is almost impossible to trace their filiation with any assurance. 

% Lope, Acad. N., VII, 320b. 

% Cf. ibid., p. 308b: ““—Quién eres?—Soy tu sefior./—jEso no, que si lo 
fueras,/no es posible que ofendieras/vasallos de tanto honor. /—-Desvia, Conde, la 
espada;/mira que soy el Delfin./ . . . —jCielos! ;Qué tengo de hacer? /—Haz, 
Conde, como discreto.”” But cf. also Lope’s El labrador de Tormes (Acad. N., 
VII, 16a); Vélez’s Los hijos de la Barbuda (BAE, XLV, 135b). In both Estrella 
and La locura por la honra, servants acting as go-betweens are murdered by their 
dishonored master, but, again, this happens in other plays. Certain aspects of 
La locura make it possible to identify it in part as still another variation of the 
Conde Alarcos theme. The jealous Infanta regains her erstwhile but now happily 
married lover and subtly effects the death of his wife by facilitating the latter’s 
adultery. Note her speech (p. 297b) and that of the Dolphin in parallel situation, 
298a; also the novelistic names from the Carolingian cycle. For monarchical 
sentiment similar to that of Estrella, cf. p. 309b. 
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Until the immediate sources of Estrella’s various elements can be 
more clearly established we must content ourselves with the mere 
knowledge that it was written by some disciple of Lope with a 
genius for assimilation. It is, however, at least evident that 
Estrella follows Lope’s Servir con mala estrella and La locura por la 
honra so much more closely than it does either Cémo han de ser los 
amigos or Amor, honor y poder that neither the Tirso nor the Cal- 
der6n play can reasonably be considered its source. Moreover the 
very fact that Estrella is so obviously a composite of materials 
borrowed from Lope (from also La nifia de plata, La fuerza lastimosa, 
etc.) confirms, to some extent, the established arguments that the 
author was not the Féniz himself. Paradoxically enough, Lope did 
not find much inspiration in his own ashes. With his rich vein of 
originality, he rarely indulged in such extensive autoplagiarism as 
his hypothetical authorship of Estrella would necessarily imply. 
His similarities in plot and dialogue are seldom carried to the point 
of identity. He rarely repeats himself so exactly as do on occasion 
Tirso, Calder6n, Mira, and Vélez.*’ 

As two possible points of contact between Estrella and Tirso’s 
El vergonzoso en palacio Professor Leavitt has presented (op. cit., pp. 
18-19) from the latter vv. 497-498 (ed. Castro) and the three scenes 
in which a single character takes both sides of an imaginary con- 
versation. Not only do such auto-dialogues occur elsewhere but 
the very fact that Serafina includes such an imaginary conversation 
in the mad scene (Act II, vv. 954ff.) in her histrionic repertory of 
stock situations is of itself indicative of the frequency of this device.** 
The other Vergonzoso passage, “jSantos estrellados!/Doléos de 
quien est4 en tortilla,’ does approach Estrella 689-91, ‘“‘ Por esta 
Estrella hermosa/morimos como hueuos estrellados;/mejor fuera en 
tortilla,” to the extent that both passages involve word-play on 
ways of cooking eggs ** and that the latter is perhaps also a suciedad. 

67 Cf. Angel Valbuena, Literatura dramdtica espafiola, Barcelona, 1930, pp. 
135-36; T. A. E., III, note to vv. 1-88 of Velez’s El rey en su imaginacién; for 
Mira, notes to a forthcoming ed. of La casa del tahur. 

58 It is probably to this sort of dialogued soliloquy that the satirical gracioso in 
También la afrenta es veneno (BAE, LIV, Rojas, p. 587b) refers. Cf. Vélez, ed. 
Schaeffer, Ocho comedias . . . II, 89, 270-72, Flor de Entremeses . . . , pp. 5, 8; 
Mira, ed. Anibal, El arpa de David, vv. 41-49, 2653-68, p. 163 n., La casa del 
Tahur, vv. 1456-65, 2033-52; Lope, Acad. N., II, 471a, III, 606b, 627b; Tirso, ed. 
Cotarelo, I, 11b; Calderén, BAE, VII, 171c, Casa con dos puertas, ed. Northup, 
vv. 1758-1822; El Tao de San Ant6n, ed. Schaeffer, p. 121; Cervantes’ Don Quijote, 
II, cap. 10 (ed. Clas. Cast, V, 179-83). 

59 Cf., however, Lope, Acad. N., XI, 182a; Herrero-Garcia, Estimaciones 
literarias del siglo XVII, pp. 404-5; Quevedo, BAF, LXIX, 265a; Vélez, Serrana 
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But the essential point in Estrella, untouched by the Vergonzoso, 
depends on the simile for violent death. As he does in other 
passages, the author of Estrella here seems much more familiar with 
Quevedo than with anyone else.® 

The supposition that the word almohaza is “more the stock and 
trade of Tirso than the property of the author . . . of Esirella”’ 
and therefore supports a thesis that the latter’s conversation be- 
tween Natilde and Clarindo at 549-52 is an imitation of Tirso’s 
Cémo han de ser los amigos (or of his El celoso prudente) is invalidated 
by Lope’s (?) analogous use of this “unusual”’ word in Donde no 
estd su duetio estd su duelo,*' performed at the palace on September 3, 
1623, the probable year of Estrella’s composition. Vélez employed 
almohaza as early as his Serrana de la Vera (v. 1326). The gracioso 
of 17th century Spanish drama is frequently thought of and desig- 
nated as lacayo, and even though in the play itself he may have no 
more actual contact with horses than does Clarindo, is often abu- 
sively reminded that he belongs to the stable. The gracioso of 
Mira’s El ejemplo mayor de la desdicha, a soldier, is called ‘“‘un 
loco rasca-cabalios.”’ ® In Mira’s La casa del tahur (1619), where 
as in Estrella there is no question of a horse, coachman or stable- 
boy, the gracioso can think of no more injurious language for his 
fellow servant than “borracho lacayo, rasca-mulas, que no limpia- 
caballos.” ** Since when necessary the gracioso accompanied his 
master on horseback as well as on foot (cf. Lope’s Amar sin saber a 
quién), it is not “‘absolutely absurd” to use almohaza as a sort of 
symbol of office for the comic type. 

As already suggested, the author of Estrella seems at moments 
clearly to have been a disciple of Quevedo. The most remarkable 
instance of the latter’s apparent influence is a Sdtira published in 
precisely 1623. Compare Estrella 2434-40: 





de la Vera, T. A. E., I, vv. 2796-9, n. p. 136, Rey en su imaginacién, T. A. E., Ul, 
vv. 486-9. 

6° Cf. Los nadadores (Baile): “Los amores, madre,/son como giievos;/los 
pasados por agua/son los mds tiernos./ Leandro en tortilla,/estrellada Hero 
...” (BAE, LXTIX, 123a, repeated b). Also Ero y Leandro en pafios menores, 
ibid., 230a; Romance burlesco, ibid., 265a; cf. Tirso, ed. Cotarelo, I, 305b. 

1 Cf. Leavitt, op. cit., pp. 16, 18, 31; Lope, Acad. N., V, 26b: “‘rompile/el 
colodrillo a un lacayo;/él sacé la espada, y vime/entre un millén de almohazas/ 
criminales y civiles.”’ 

82 Ed. Valbuena, Clds. Cast., 82, v. 453. 

% Vv. 1438-9 of a forthcoming edition. Cf. also ibid., vv. 749-51, where the 
escudero Gémez, provoked by the gracioso, declares: “Figura y caballo soy,/pues 
que me da pesadumbre/un lacayo.”’ 
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Sancnwo. {De qué te rfes? 
CLARINDO. De ver 

a un espantado hazer gestos, 
sefior, a aquellos demonios, 
porque le han ajado el cuello 
y cortado las melenas. 

Sancuo. Esse es notable tormento: 
sentirdlo mucho. 


with a passage from this poem: 


Vengo del infierno ... 

Los trajes que acd se quitan 
sirven all4 de usos nuevos, 
as{ traen todos los diablos 
azul, guedejas y petos.** 


The azul of course parallels the starched cuello of Estrella 2437 as do 
the guedejas the melenas of Estrella 2438, both passages alluding to 
the sumptuary decrees of the year of their composition. Both 
authors are describing Hell. In that of the Sdtira, 


un mal casado pedia 

que su muger fuese al cielo 
por estar all4 seguro 

de que no le pida celos. 


In view of the passage’s other points of contact, the similarity of 
these lines to those of Estrella’s inferno beginning “‘ Voces de dos mal 
casados, /que estan pidiendo celos,” 2428-33, lends added importance 
to the fact that in the Hells of both authors there is a surprising 
absence of escribanos. Though the explanation is not the same, in 
both cases it is based on the supreme evil of the type. Further- 
more, Quevedo’s implication, in this same poem, that any sastre 
is bound to go to Hell (“que un sastre que esté espirando/serd 
mensagero cierto’’) ® is re-echoed in Estrella by the fact that Cla- 


“ hte Obras completas, ed. Bibliéfilos andaluces, II, 335-6. 
Estrella (2416-19) Quevedo’s Satira 

SaNcHO. Pero si el Infierno es, De sélo los escribanos 
4cémo escriuanos no vemos? no traigo conocimiento, 
CuaRinDo. No los quieren recebir, porque cuando van de ac& 
porque acé no inuenten pleytos. bajan demonios profesos. 
* Cf. Quevedo’s generic thrust in BAE, LXIX, 98: “como el dnima del sastre/ 
suelen los diablos llevar”; but also Lope de Rueda, Paso de Rodrigo del Toro, 
“Diabélico sois, sefior Gutierrez, para sastre’’ (You’re too diabolical to be even a 
tailor). On the other hand, the sastres passage quoted by Professor Leavitt (p. 
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rindo at once recognizes where he is by the presence of mds de mil 
sastres mintiendo (2405). These three types, as well as the cuellos 
and guedejas, are of course common satirical fodder, but it will be 
difficult to find another instance in which their analogous treatment 
as a combination is in a single passage so well sustained. This does 
not prove that the author of Estrella is Quevedo but, as is the case 
with its resemblances to certain plays of Lope, simply demonstrates 
that the unknown dramatist admired him to the extent of borrowing. 
Again, as at the conceptistic ayes discussed below, one cannot help 
thinking of Luis Vélez.*” 

The association of holanda and cambray is at once so natural and 
usual that the jest of Estrella 544-547, conceptistically obscured by 
multiple word-play a lo quevedesco, must be regarded as having 
nothing in common with the Nifia de plata passage quoted by 
Professor Leavitt as evidence of influence ** except the mere presence 
of these two words. The Estrella passage, 


CuaRinbDo (to Natilde). 4Cémo los dos no damos 
de olandas y cambrayes 
algunos blandos ayes, 
siguiendo a nuestros amos? 


is, I think, a hitherto unappreciated topical allusion to the very 
same cuellos which at 2437 aid us in establishing the play’s date, 
the ruffs prohibited by the sumptuary decree of 1623. The ironical 


74) from Dineros son calidad lacks an essential point of contact with Estrella 2405 in 
that it embodies no allusion to the lying of tailors, such as one finds also in Vélez 
(Serrana de la Vera, v. 1305) and Lope (Acad. III, 528b). The less indulgent 
Quevedo scores the tailors also for stealing (Clds. Cast., XXXI, pp. 34;, 249s). 
Cf. Diablo cojuelo, ed. Clas. Cast., p. 294, n. 8. 

8? There is no doubt that, as Gémez Ocerin (7. A. E., III, 107) and others 
note, “como prosista Vélez procede de Quevedo.”’ It is also true that his dramatic 
style, which “‘puede en los momentos mds felices confundirse con el de Lope,” 
is at other moments, in one and the same play, marked Ly poetic procedure of a 
quite different nature. Gémez Ocerin follows Lista, Schaeffer, et al., in loosely 
qualifying such passages as gongorismo, but they are in reality manifestations of a 
conceptismo of the sort cultivated by Quevedo. Cf. Diablo cojuelo, ed. Bonilla, 
p. 37, and note; ed. Cldés. Cast., pp. 274, 275-7, 283. In 1623 at least, Vélez is 
definitely anti-culto. Unmistakable evidence of Quevedo’s influence on Vélez the 
dramatist, an influence that apparently increased with age, may be found passim 
in El dguila del agua of 1642. Observe especially the speeches of the picaresque 
Escamilla and Almendruca (there is no gracioso of the conventional type) and the 
jdcara at the beginning of Act III. Vélez’s friendship with Quevedo dates from 
at least 1608, as is indicated by laudatory verses in his Elogio del Juramento del 
Serentsimo Principe Felipe Domingo, IV deste nombre. 

68 “No dijiste que venias/por tela, raso o gurbién,/no por holanda o cam- 
bray . . .”” Cf. Leavitt, op. cit., p. 11. 
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expression de olandas y cambrayes is in one sense equivalent to 
“fine, exquisite, delicate,” *® and Clarindo is therewith suggesting a 
few ayes such as precede the elegant finezas of vv. 541-2 (‘‘jAy, 
piadoso homicida! jAy, sagrados despojos!’”’), 531-6 and 539-40. 
But in another sense, since it is precisely of holanda and cambray 
(‘tela de lienzo muy delicada y fina”) that both handkerchiefs— 
for weeping—and the forbidden collars were made,” the ayes, per- 
haps even a pun on the o- (Oh!) of olandas and the -ayes of cambrayes, 
may also be taken as either, whimsically, those of the cuellos them- 
selves (at being the one article which during the Prince of Wales’ 
visit the Pregén of March 22nd did not permit to be worn as before), 
or those of the distressed wearers. The association of ayes with the 
cuello escarolado is particularly appropriate, for they represent not 
only the lamentations of dandies, who resented the deprivation of so 
elegant an article, but the exclamations of physical discomfort 
constantly uttered by the fashion’s less willing victims. Satirical 
allusion to the torture of these collars was notably current. A good 
example occurs in Lope’s La batalla del honor: 


y esa en misa en San Dionfs, 
donde el cuello y arandela 
tan engastada tenfan 

la cara, que pienso que hay 
mds quien digan del Cambray 
que de la cara que vian, 

**; Aqui mi vida se acabe!”’ 7 


6° Cf. Vélez’s Aguila del agua, loc. cit., X, 195a: “mi hermosura que parezca/ 
mas de olanda de canbrai.”” Also Vélez’s El diablo estd en Cantillana, BAE, XLV, 
199b; “Muchas [damas] hay/entre estopilla y cambray.’”’ And his Capitdn 
Prodigioso, ed. Schaeffer, p. 257. Prof. H. Thomas (ed. Oxford, 1930, p. 109), 
however, would interpret the holandas y cambrayes of Estrella as suggesting the 
humble dress of the servants as contrasted with the silks and velvets of their 
masters. But holland and cambric were, on the contrary, not only imported 
articles too expensive for wear by servants but were generally not used except for 
such articles as shirts, surplices, neckclothes, handkerchiefs, collars and cuffs. 
Any reference to the “lower plane” of the servants, whose burlesque parallel of 
their masters’ amores is however quite sufficiently indicated by v. 547, would have 
to derive from an extremely far-fetched suggestion of Los Paises Bajos. Cf., 
under cambray, the Dicc. de Autoridades’ quotation from Navarrete: “Que se con- 
serva mejor el valor militar en pafios bastos y lienzos caseros, que en delicadas 
felpas y extrangeros cambrayes.”’ And its definition of holanda: ‘‘Tela de lienzo 
muy fina de que se hacen camisas para la gente principal.”’ 

7 Cf. Quevedo, Actisanse de sus culpas los cuellos cuando se introdujeron las 
valonas (ed. Bibliéfilos andaluces, I1, 323): “‘Pegéseme la herejia,/y, con favor de 
Lutero,/de Holanda pasé a Cambray,/mas delgado y menos bueno.”’ Also Tirso, 
BAE, V, 614b: “Cambray para cuellos.”’ 

™ Lope, Acad. N., III, 587b. 
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But with quevedesque complexity—let me underscore this trait—, 
the point of the Estrella passage also involves the proverbial con- 
ception of the town from which cambray takes its name. Compare 
the Avellaneda Don Quijote : 


Pero no me espanto fuese el muy foll6n tan mal mirado y tan poco 
quillotrado, si como vuesa merced dice venfa de Cambray; . . . que debe 
de ser esa la mds mala tierra del mundo, pues, segtin dicen, por las calles 
y plaza chicos y grandes, hombres y mujeres, no se coge en ella pan ni 
vino ni cosa que lo parezca, sino estopilla, de lo cual se quejan con un 
perpetuo jAy, ay!, que es sefial que debe de ser malfsima y que debe de 
causar torz6n a cuantos la comen . . . Déjate, Sancho hijo, de llorar 


. . . desi el ;Ay, ay, ay! que dices se dice por la estopadilla maldita que 
en Cambray se coge uno.” 


It is probably to these same ayes that in Lope’s El labrador del Tormes 
the baraundas of another passage on collars refers: 


ni cual doncella encerrada 
con barahundas civiles 

de cambrayes criminales 

que en celosos cuellos viven.” 


In elaborately extending the ayes of Cambray (cambray) to the 
latter’s closest verbal associate, Holanda (holanda), Estrella’s 


author has imitated still another of Quevedo’s most characteristic 
comic tricks. 

Although the general idea of two Claramonte passages cited by 
Professor Leavitt (op. cit., p. 35) to establish a point of contact 
between Estrella and El secreto en la mujer and La infelice Dorotea— 
to the effect that no pobre is discreto but no rico is not—is no doubt 
fundamentally similar to the idea of Estrella 1617-1641, particularly 
the lines 

No vi que hermoso fuesse 

hombre jamds que deuda me pidiese, 
ni vi que feo hallase 

hombre jamds que deuda me pagase; 


the latter’s much less common application of this idea is to senti- 
ments essentially different, gratitude and resentment as opposed to 
flattery and snobbish disdain. Claramonte here much more closely 
parallels an extensively developed passage in Mateo Alemdn’s 
Guzmdn de Alfarache, I—III-I: “ Para los aduladores no hay rico necio 


” BAE, XVIII, 48a. Cf. the estopilla of the 2nd Vélez quotation, supra, n. 
69. 

7 The starch in the collars is blue, symbolic of jealousy. Cf. Lope, Acad. 
N., VII, 5a; also Quevedo, BAE, LXIX, 221b: “El cambray echaba verbos y la 
holanda espumarajos.”’ 
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ni pobre discreto . . . su sentencia [del pobre] es necedad, su 
discrecién locura . . . jCudn al revés corre un rico! Sus locuras 
son caballerfas, sus necedades sentencias.” This thought how- 
ever is proverbial and may be found in Sbarbi’s Diccionario de 
refranes and elsewhere.” On the other hand, the present scene of 
Estrella, in which Sancho, upon Estrella sending him news of their 
immediate marriage, becomes so ecstatically happy as to fancy even 
a gracioso messenger lindo, is in both situation and thought remark- 
ably similar to passages not only in Lope’s El labrador del Tormes but 
in Mira’s Obligar contra su sangre. In all three plays, the master 
clearly waxes apasionado, and in Estrella (1641) and Obligar contra 
su sangre, if not also in El labrador del Tormes, actually embraces the 
gracioso to the extent of provoking protest: 


La Estrella de Sevilla 

CLARINDO. Mandéme que te diera 

este papel, y albricias te pidiera. 
SANCHO. 4De qué? 
CLARINDO. Del casamiento, 

que se ha de efetuar luego al momento. 
SANCHO. Abrdcame, Clarindo, 

que no he visto jamds hombre tan lindo. 
CLARINDO. Tengo, sefior, buen rostro 

con buenas nueuas, pero fuera un mostro 

si malas las traxera, 

que hermosea el plazer desta manera. 
(see supra) 


jAy, mortales deseos, 
qué hazeys hermosos los que espantan feos, 
y feos los hermosos! 


SaNcHO. ae ae ae ie te to 

jAbrd¢ame, Clarindo, 

que no he visto jamds hombre tan lindo! 
CLARINDO. Soy como un alpargate. 


El labrador del Tormes 7* 


ConDeE. Mas, {qué dijo mi serrana? 
TORRIJOS. Que te adora, que te quiere, 
(gracioso) y que all4 vayas mafiana, 


™ Cf. Clas. Cast., LX XXIII, pp. 165-166. 

% Cf. vol. II, 305b; ‘No hay rico necio ni pobre discreto’’; also Rodriguez 
Marin, Mas de 2100 refranes; Lope, El labrador del Tormes, Acad. N., VII, 5b, 
La dama boba, ed. Schevill, vv. 718-22; Cervantes’ Don Quijote, II, cap. 43, 
Rodriguez Marin, Nueva ed. critica, V, 369-70. 

% Lope, Acad. N., VII, 24b—25a. 
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jOh, nueva venturosa! 
jOh, Torrijos, mds lindo, mds bizarro 
que la llama hermosa 
del sol, pincel (sic) de su ilustre carro! 
jUn cielo me pareces! 
ToRRIJOS. {Con estas barbas? 
ConpDegE. Si, que mds mereces. 
Td me has enamorado; 
por ti a Casilda gozaré, jquién duda? 
ToRRIJOS. iQue frenest te ha dado, 
que ans{ en mi amante te transforma y muda? 
ConpDegE. Quien ama y no enloquece, 
jay!, no de amante, no, premio merece. 


SANCHO. Desto algin mal recelo. 
TORRIJOS. Mas quédase un hereje apasionado? 
CONDE. jVenid, que yo soy loco! 


Obligar contra su sangre 7” 

Lafn (gracioso). jQué triste 7* estés! ; Animate! 

sin duda te verds dentro 

de casa de tu enemigo. [Sancha’s brother] 
Don Garcfa. jQué escucho, piadosos cielos! 

Lain, si por ti mi brazo 

consigue este heroico hecho, 

cuanto valgo, cuanto fuere, 

cuanto espfritu poseo 

verds que a ti, agradecido, 

por victimas las ofrezco. 
Lafn. {Soy yo deidad? 
Don Garcfa. Eres angel, [hermoso] 

y serds de hoy mas un cielo; 

Dame esos brazos. 
Lain. Por Dios, 

que te apartes; que te temo. 
Don Garcfa. {Eso dices? Si me gufas 

7” BAE, XLV, 65a-b. 

78 Should not an analogous triste precede Estrella’s otherwise senseless vv. 
1607-8: “‘j[Triste] aufa de encontrarte,/quando nueuas tan dulces vengo a 
dart’ ?’’ This emendation seems supported by v. 1611, “ Agora [at such a time 
as this] de humor vienes?’’ Habia was sometimes read by syneresis habid (2 
syllables). Cf. S. G. Morley, Ortologia de cinco comedias autégrafas de Lope de 
Vega (in Homenaje a Bonilla, 1), p. 533, sec. 4; Benot, Prosodia castellana (“ilicita 
contraccién’’), II, 91, 92, 128, 283. 
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a conseguir mis deseos, 
todo mi caudal es tuyo, 
como a mi vida te quiero. 
jJestis, Jestis! ;Quién tal dice? 
jQue me abraso, que me quemo! 
Si te acuerdas de Virgilio, 
cuando en églogas diciendo [Eclogue IT] 
Formosum Pastor estaba, 
mira que un lacayo feo 
soy, con alba y sin narices, 
barbado a lo nazareno, 
con el color de mortaja, 
y tan redondo de cuerpo, 
que soy pipote con alma. 

Don Garcfa. jOh qué gustoso me aliento! 
Animo, Garci-Veldézquez, 


Lafn. Animo, Lafn; eicactar 
~ * eon y aunque os vistes 
en peligro no pequefio, 
sois Lain, y habéis de hacer 
como quien viene de buenos. ‘ 


It is noteworthy that in both Estrella and El labrador del Tormes the 
protagonist’s ecstacy—in Estrella, fine preparation for Sancho’s 
subsequent delirium, which indeed might even have been suggested 
by the phraseology (see italics) of the Labrador—is set in alternating 
lines of 7 and 11 syllables, that the emotional effect of Estrella’s silva 
of pareados and that of El Labrador’s seztillas are practically the 
same. In situation also the Labrador is closer to Estrella than is 
Obligar. As regards the dialogue, however, the master’s expression 
of gra \itude, the surprised gracioso’s admission of physical unloveli- 
ness, and his comic subtlety (at least in print) in maliciously in- 
timating an ironical fear of homosexual violence establish the 
relationship between Obligar and El labrador as the more immediate. 
Since all three of these notes are struck with diminishing emphasis as 
we proceed from Obligar to El labrador and thence to Estrella, this 
might indicate the probable line of filiation. What most dis- 
tinguishes our unidentified dramatist from Lope and even Mira in 
these scenes is that only Estrella’s gracioso seizes the opportunity to 
moralize. 

As a possible clue of authorship, one of the most discussed details 
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of Estrella has been the allusion, in verses 933-40" to manzanas ... 
a Colcos. The numerous passages quoted by both Professor G. I. 
Dale and Professor Leavitt *° as evidence that Lope, Claramonte and 
the author of Estrella all confused the Golden Fleece with the Apples 
of the Hesperides do associate Jason, Medea and the Fleece with 
certain golden apples at Colchis, but it is noteworthy that in only 
one of the many cases cited * can it possibly be established that the 
poet intended to identify these apples as exactly the same as those 
of the Hesperides. In El mayor imposible, El favor agradecido and 
El alcaide de Madrid,® a quite possible and more plausible interpre- 
tation is that the golden apples and golden fleece are referred to as 
two completely distinct adventures, as widely separated in locale 
as is East from West, and so embodying not an error, but a point 
of effective contrast. The one would naturally suggest the other, 
for they have in common the same precious metal and the same 
danger from a dragon guardian. If the two sets of apples are 
considered one and the same, why in El alcaide de Madrid should 
Lope have written o rather than y? His consciousness of their 


difference is quite evident in Professor Leavitt’s quotation from 
Venus y Adonis: 


Corrié [Atalanta] esta tarde con el bello Hipémenes; 
pero valiédse de una industria el Principe, 

que tres manzanas, mds que las Hespérides, 

que Medea guardé con arte mdgica, 

la fué arrojando entre las plantas dgiles. 


With his fine knowledge of mythological details, Lope is here 
obviously aware of the fact that the three apples that lured Atalanta 
from her race are sometimes said to have come from the garden of 


79 Don ARIAS. {Solo te auenturas? 

Rey. Pues, 
{por qué espumosos remolcos 
por mancanas passo a Colcos? 
Busto mi vassallo es. 

iNo es su casa ésta en que estoy? 

Pues dime, ja qué me auenturo? 
y cuando no esté seguro, 
{conmigo mismo no voy? 


8° Cf. Hispania, XI (May, 1928), 287-90; Leavitt, op. cit., pp. 42-44. 

8! La prueba de los ingenios (Lope, Acad., XIV, 270a), in which again a charac- 
ter named Clarindo seems to suggest to Professor Leavitt (op. cit., n. p. 44) possible 
tampering by Claramonte. 


* Cf. Foulché-Delbose, op. cit., p. 36, n. 1; Dale, loc. cit., p. 288. 
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the Hesperides.** Nevertheless, to the speaker in Venus y Adonis 
they seem to have worked such a magic charm over Atalanta that he 
is inclined to believe that they must be not those which were once 
guarded by the Hesperides, as is reported to have been the case, but 
those associated with the sorceress Medea, ‘“‘those which, rather than 
the Hesperides, Medea once guarded with magic art.”” Should not 
the Golden Apples at Colchis, mentioned too frequently to be 
considered merely a “terrible lapse of memory” or evidence of 
textual tampering, be regarded rather as an easily explained incre- 
ment of the Golden Fleece story for which Lope and others may 
actually have found some authority? * That the question does not 
really involve a long repeated ® slip regarding locality, an elementary 
error of which Lope, thoroughly conversant with even the nooks and 
crannies of classical tradition, could scarcely have been guilty, 
seems evident from the sonnet De Jasén ® in which Lope, without 
mentioning the Golden Fleece at all, tells us that the apples sought 
by Jason from Colchis were only two in number: “[El agua] 
rompidése al fin por dos manzanas de oro.”’ Atalanta used three 
apples, the Hesperides guarded at least a whole tree. That the 
mythological knowledge of the author of Estrella was more than 
superficial is demonstrated at 2452-55, where the allusion to Virgil’s 
fictitious handling of the Dido story bespeaks an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the rarer minutiae of classical lore that alone establishes 


83 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real Encyclopddie der Classischen Altertums Wissens- 
chaft, 1912, col. 1245. Also W. H. Roscher, Ausfihrliches Lexicon der griechischen 
und rémischen Mythologie; Noel, Dictionnaire de la Fable (4th ed., 1823), pp. 179a, 
707a. According to some authorities Atalanta’s apples were from a garden of 
Venus in Cyprus. 

* Lope gives a possible (but to me unavailable) source in the Notas del autor a 
la Segunda Parte de su Jerusalén [Conquistada] (Obras sueltas, XV, 369): “Hespe- 
rides . . . Lee a Natal Comite, lib. 7 de su Mytholog. Cap. 7.” As regards one 
possible though obviously remote source of confusion, perhaps a more pertinent 
note—certainly one much richer in the available references of the time—is that 
of Garcia de Salcedo Coronel in his commentary on the Obras de Don Luis de 
Géngora, Segunda Parte del Tomo Segundo, Madrid, 1648, pp. 306-7. The river 
Betis is imagined in Géngora’s Panegirico al Duque de Lerma (1617), vv. 73-76, 
as ‘‘ofreciendo/el oro al tierno Alcides, que guardado/de el vigilante fué Dragén 
horrendo.”’ Quoting Marcus Terentius Varro’s De re rustica (lib. 2), Don Garcia 
interprets this passage as an allusion not merely to the apples of the Hesperides 
but to “la verdad de la Historia, a que reduxo Palephato esta ficcién, queriendo 
que fuessen ovejas estas manganas de oro... ” 

% From at least the epoch of the Peregrino en su patria. Cf. Lope, Obras 
sueltas, V, 240. 

% Published in Rimas humanas, 1602, as sonnet LX VIII; Clds. Cast., LX VIII, 
217-18. 
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the writer as beyond the probability of gross error regarding the 
commonplaces.*’ . The allusion to a Faetén abrasado in both Estrella 
and Lope’s La prueba de los ingenios is too well supported by the 
Ovidian description ** to be possibly regarded as a mistake affording 
a point of (Claramontine) contact, as Professor Leavitt (op. cit., p. 
44, n.) seems to suggest. 

It should be noticed, moreover, that the manzanas passage from 
Lope’s El mayor imposible, cited by Foulché (loc. cit., p. 36, n.), 
offers much closer contact with Estrella 933-938 than does the 
analogous Claramonte passage advanced by Professor Leavitt (p. 
43). In both Lope and Estrella, a friend protests against a foolish 
risk which his companion and superior is about to make and the 
latter replies with a rhetorical question implying that there is no 
danger at all: 


Estrella El mayor imposible 


jpor qué espumosos remolcos 2Qué manzanas hespérides conquisto? 
por mancanas passo a Colcos? {Qué reservado vellocino de oro? 


When combined with a specific key word, phrase or allusion as 
striking as these manzanas, such identity of both situation and 
general idea seems to afford as good evidence of the sort employed 


throughout by Professor Leavitt as can reasonably be expected. 
Indeed, were it not outweighed by other considerations, by elements 
less easily imitated, it might well be interpreted, by itself, as con- 
tributing to confirm Lope’s paternity. On the other hand, the 
situation and the idea—the real touchstone—in Claramonte’s De 
Alcalé a Madrid are to be identified not with those in Estrella but 
with those in passages quoted by Professor Dale from Lope’s 
Amar, servir y esperar and Dios hace reyes and by Professor Leavitt 
from Lope’s La prueba de los ingenios. In all four of these plays, a 
lover declaring his willingness to serve his lady (did he but live in 
other times) by even bringing her the famous golden apples makes 
the analogous circumstances under which the allusion is here intro- 
duced quite distinct from those in Esérella. One must remember 
that in the delicate process of establishing an author’s identity, the 
essential points of contact consist not in allusions themselves but in 

87 Cf. Lope, Obras sueltas, VI, 468, VIII, 49; El desdén vengado, ed. Harlan, 
v. 1780 and note. 

88 Metamorphoses, II, vv. 311-13, 319, 324-26, 396-97. There is no implica- 
tion in Estrella 69-70 that Phaethon was actually burned by the sun (cf. H. 
Thomas, op. cit., n. p. 100). The allusion is only to a faithfully observed detail, 
the fact that when Jupiter struck him with the burning thunderbolt, Phaethon 
was madly careering amidst the constellations (tantos soles). 
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their application, and that in fact it is even then possible that the 
evidence may be merely the fruit of imitation or coincidence. 

The “‘manzanas a Colcos”’ also illustrate the fact that as com- 
pared with the passages used by Professor Leavitt to point analogies 
with Claramonte, the conceptos of Estrella itself, often strikingly 
happy, are uniformly superior, more subtle and less commonplace. 
The figurative gap between the ‘“‘hermosas pesadumbres de pluma- 
jes” of Estrella 1674 and the “abriles y mayos en tantos colores” 
of Claramonte’s El dote del Rosario (Leavitt, p. 36) is not to be 
bridged by the literalness of so stock an order regarding marriage 
preparations as “‘sdquense luego libreas para paxes y lacayos.” To 
me it seems characteristic of Claramonte that he should have felt 
the necessity of fully explaining his reference to ‘Castor y Polux 
divino” in La catélica princesa,® and on the other hand equally 
characteristic of the author of Estrella that the latter should have 
left the less obvious “‘ buelto soberano deste Polux divino’’ (1657-8) 
unamplified. The occurrence in both plays of so undistinguished a 
tag as “‘Polux divino”’ only makes the difference in idea the more 
glaring. For Claramonte to think of two gentlemen, or even of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, as “el Géminis del Cielo de Castilla/Castor 
y Polux bellos” is much less original than is Estrella’s application 
of the figure to lovers and with particularly fine imagery to brother 
and sister.°° Estrella 2272-2275 is so much more suggestive and 
effective than is the Falaris and Magencio passage quoted by Pro- 
fessor Leavitt (p. 37) from Claramonte that the coincidence of these 
villains being associated may be explained as only a very natural 
phenomenon. To my mind, the really interesting point regarding 
Estrella 601-603 as compared with Professor Leavitt’s quotation 
from Tirso’s Cémo han de ser los amigos ™ and, for instance, the 
occurrence of the same phrase in Lope’s (unexamined) El mayor 

8° Cf. Leavitt, op. cit., p. 36. The point of the text is lost unless one reads: 
“son en el cielo un [one] signo [not insigno] y en la tierra dos estrellas.” Cf. 
Estrella, vv. 496-2097; Diablo cojuelo, ed. Clas. Cast., p. 225, 9-12; Mira, Ejemplo 
mayor de la desdicha, ed. Clas. Cast., vv. 367-8. 

% Cf. Leavitt, pp. 32, 36; Estrella vv. 488-502, 1657-58, 2094-2101. 

* Professor Leavitt’s failure to appreciate the conceptismo of Estrella leads 
him to declare fallaciously (p. 15, n.) that the meaning of the lines embodying this 
expression “is hardly clear without reference to the corresponding passage in 
Tirso”’ (“Cuando el hombre se encarniza es caballo desbocado’’). The fact that 
Busto is much excited is indicated only by v. 602, me haze correr sin espuelas. 
The caballo desbocado is clearly the cause of this condition and alludes not to Busto 
himself but to the unrestrained rashness of the young King. The same figure is 
applied by Vélez to the youthful King in his Rey don Sebastian (ed. Schaeffer, p. 
212: “jOh temerario mancebo,/Oh caballo desbocado!’’) and by Mira to the 


young Alfonso VII in La judia de Toledo (BAE, XLIX, 9b: “Es la mocedad lucida/ 
un caballo desbocado.”’ Cf. ibid., p. 9a). 
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Rey de los Reyes (Acad. N., VII, 428b), is again Estrella’s superior 
conceptismo, its complexity and preference for leaving one to sense for 
himself just who or what the caballo desbocado may be. Moreover 
Estrella’s “poverty of vocabulary,’’ of which we were first made 
aware by Foulché’s catalogue of rhymes, should not be interpreted 
as indicative of the author’s lyric impotence but rather as due to the 
fact that with a highly developed sense of dramatic propriety, he has 
until the proper moment purposely held the expression of his more 
exquisite sentiments in abeyance. Certain passages, such as 1284— 
87, leave one very much in doubt regarding Claramonte’s ability 
to duplicate or even approach their suggestiveness. Compare, for 
further instance, the threadbare insufficiency of Claramonte’s 
“Cuando de regozijo/en circulos el sol de leche y grana/Vvistié, 
padre, esta sierra...” (Cf. Leavitt, op. cit., p. 32) with the 
magnificently shifting landscape of Estrella 566-76. The latter 
has a third dimension, a palpable depth, that I cannot sense in the 
less vivid Claramonte. He comes very close, however, to Estrella 
1613-1616, where the occurrence of ‘“‘Circulos de oro en leche y 
grana,” strikingly like Claramonte’s line, and certainly reminiscent 
of ‘en cfirculos de grana”’ at 570, affords Professor Leavitt one of his 
strongest analogues. But even so patent a resemblance fails to 
constitute evidence of authorship if the pivotal expression is poetic 
currency. With Estrella 566-567 (“La mar tranquila y cana,/ 
amanece entre leche”’), a figure, by the way, quite different from 
that of Claramonte, compare, for example, “el golfo formidable 
vuelto mar en leche’’ of Tirso’s conceptistic prose. That these 
instances of “leche y grana”’ are far from unique, however, is not 
only suggested by their very repetition in Estrella but is evident 
from the satirical comment on their use in Quevedo’s Libro de todas 
las cosas.** 

Although the rhyme-ruts revealed by Foulché’s catalogue of 
Estrella’s consonantes have not yet in themselves provided any 
specific clues of authorship, Professor Leavitt would accept as 
support for Claramonte’s claim Estrella’s single instance of remol- 
cos-Colcos, a rhyme combination which he has found in Claramonte 
three times but never in Lope and presumably nowhere else.™ 
One observes, however, that in both Rengifo’s Arte poética and the 
rhyming dictionary at the back of Zerolo, remolco(s) is the only word 

% Vida de Santa Maria de Cervillén, Madrid, 1930, p. 55. 

% First printed among Quevedo’s Juguetes de la nifiez. Cf. Clas. Cast., LVI, 
pp. 149-150: “Pues siendo todo lo que escriben (los cultos tales, no los finos) 
anocheceres y amaneceres, —con irse a la roperia de los soles, se hallan auroras 
hechas, que les vienen como nacidas a cualquier mafianita, con sus ndcares y 
ostros, leche y grana,”’ etc. 

% Cf. Leavitt, op. cit., pp. 44-5, 94, n., 95. 
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that can be found to rhyme with Colcos. Any poet who has em- 
ployed either of these two words at the end of a line in consonancia 
will consequently find it difficult to escape closing his rhyme by use 
of the other. I notice that Colcos is thus more commonly placed 
either within its line or at the end of a verse in a romance passage. 
But this does not prove that Claramonte is the only dramatist of 
his day to set these words at the end of a redondilla line. Colcos- 
remolcos may, for instance, be found in Vélez’s El dguila del agua.® 

In general, Professor Leavitt’s arguments depend too much on 
ubiquitous and thus undecisive similarities in plot and phraseology 
to make it possible to accept either his evidence for Claramonte’s 
authorship of La Estrella de Sevilla * or his conclusions regarding 
its date and sources. It is quite probable that, despite its radical— 
and perhaps characteristic—difference in monarchical sentiment, 
it to some extent derives in its present form from Lope’s La nifia de 
plata.*7 But one is not convinced that it “leans heavily upon the 
three plays of Tirso which appeared in the [1621] Cigarrales de 
Toledo’’; ** that its delirium scene is an imitation of that in Tirso’s 
Cémo han de ser los amigos; * or that the plot of Calderon’s Amor, 
honor y poder “‘so closely parallels that of La Estrella de Sevilla that 
it must be considered as either a source or [more likely ] an imita- 
tion.” °° I suggest, on the contrary, that the sources of the play 
are to be found in general here and there in Lope—not in Tirso or 
Calder6n—, but that this fact is not sufficient to conterbalance the 
well known arguments against Lope’s authorship or to invalidate 
the hypothesis that the author of Estrella was one of Lope’s closest 
disciples. As regards Estrella’s probable date, it may reasonably be 
set, I think, not as before the performance at court of Amor, honor y 
poder on June 29, 1623, but, through allusion to Alarcon’s Elogio 
descriptivo as between August 21 and September 9, 1623. Whoever 
the author of this play may be, his moments of satire and his 
conceptismo indicate the influence of Quevedo; his allusion to golden 
apples at Colchis cannot justly be interpreted as due merely to a 
mistake in mythology. Towards determining his identity, I sug- 
gest in particular that an intensive study of Luis Vélez de Guevara 
might lead to illuminating material of great moment. 


C. E. ANIBAL 
Ohio State University 


% Rev. de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos, 1904, X, 308b. 
% See the review cited supra, note 1. 

87 Cf. Leavitt, op. cit., pp. 9-11. 

% Cf. ibid., p. 19. 

% Cf. ibid., pp. 15-16. 

100 Cf. ibid., p. 23. 
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HAT the writers of the Golden Age of Spain’s literature had 

a numerous and appreciative public in the new world which 
eagerly bought and read their works is an aspect of literary his- 
tory relatively unknown even at the present time. Owing to a 
decree of Charles V, issued in 1531 ? and reiterated again and again, 
prohibiting the exportation to the Indies of fiction such as ‘‘ Amadis 
y otros desta calidad de mentirosas historias,’’ the belief was widely 
held that the colonists were excluded from the enjoyment of all 
secular works of the Peninsula and Europe, at least until the eight- 
eenth century was far advanced. The extant legislation of the 
period has exerted a profound influence upon the opinion of the 
descendants of the colonists and even upon historians who, forget- 
ting that the enactment of a law does not necessarily imply its en- 
forcement, have denounced, occasionally in bitter terms, the literary 
as well as the political despotism of Spanish authorities.* The 
theory, apparently so well supported by documentation, that the 
colonies were almost hermetically sealed against European ideas 
and literature has long crystallized into a tradition so firm as to be 
almost axiomatic in any discussion of Spanish policies in the Indies. 
Only recently has there been a definite trend toward a more sympa- 
thetic interpretation of the rule of Spain in America, and a re- 
valuation of the historical evidence already in existence. New 
documents also continue to come to light and are forcing a revision 
of many phases of colonial history. Not the least interesting of 
these recent discoveries are the records which clearly demonstrate 
that the ban against the exportation of ‘‘libros de entretenimiento’’ 
was inoperative as early as the latter part of the sixteenth century 
and probably sooner. Even the abhorred romances of chivalry, 
whose prototype, Amadis de Gaula, was specificially mentioned in 
1A traveling fellowship granted by the American Council of Learned So- 


cieties of Washington, D. C., for the year 1930-1931, permitted the writer to 
utilize original documents preserved in the General Archive of the Indies at 
Seville. 

2 Printed in José Toribio Medina, Biblioteca’ Hispano-Americana (Santiago 
de Chile, 1898-1907), VI, xxvii. See also Recopilacién de leyes de los reinos 
de las Indias (Madrid, 1756), libro i, titulo xxiv, ley iiii. 

8 Cf. Vicente Gaspar Quesada, La Vida Intelectual en la América Espafola 
durante los siglos XVI, XVII y XVIII (Buenos Aires, 1910), 61, 75. 
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the royal decrees, were not, as a matter of fact, excluded from the 
Indies, and no serious obstacles were offered to their circulation 
among the colonists.* 

Since the legislation prohibiting the ‘‘historias fingidas’’ was 
soon nullified, its effect upon the exportation of other forms of 
fiction, notably the comedias, was even less. During the seven- 
teenth and the first part of the eighteenth century and probably 
later the dramatic works of Lope de Vega, Guillén de Castro, Cal- 
derén, and a host of lesser lights were shipped to the various 
colonies in almost incredible quantities, considering the relatively 
limited number of people who could read. These facts are clearly 
revealed by certain documents preserved in the General Archive of 
the Indies at Seville, which have recently been examined. 

During much of the colonial period the supervision of the trade 
and communications between the Peninsula and the Spanish pos- 
sessions of America was entrusted to the Casa de Contratacién, 
established af an early date in the Andalusian capital on the 
Guadalquivir. In the performance of their duty the officials of 
this institution were obiiged to keep a close watch on the cargoes 
and passengers sailing to the colonies on the annual fleets. Un- 
fortunately, a large proportion of the records thus kept have not 
survived the ravages of time and political changes, but a sufficient 
number remain to throw much light on the economic and cultural 
history of the colonial life of Hispanic America. Of especial value 
are the registros, or bills of lading, covering the shipments of books 
to the new world for, in compliance to an imperial degree of 1550, 
the name of every individual work exported was indicated on the 
shipping documents.’ This fortunate provision permits us to form 
an idea of the literary tastes and habits of the adventurous Span- 
iards and their descendants who made their homes in the vast re- 
gions of the western hemisphere far from the motherland. 

Prior to 1583 the records are extremely fragmentary or non- 
existent, so that our investigations must, necessarily, begin at that 
date. Even then they are very incomplete yet the known ship- 
ments of books are impressive both in quantity and quality, though 
no reliable estimate of the total volumes finding their way to the 
Indies can be given. Not unexpectedly theological works pre- 

¢Irving A. Leonard, ‘‘ Romances of Chivalry in the Spanish Indies,’’ Uni- 
versity of California Publications in Philology, XVI, No. 3, passim. 

5 See Recopilacién de leyes de los reinos de Indias, libro i, titulo xxiv, ley v: 


**Que en los registros de libros para pasar a las Indias se pongan especifica- 
mente, y no por mayor.’’ 
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dominate and frequently monopolize the lists, but the amount of 
secular literature is by no means negligible. The variety of novels, 
comedias, poetry, history and other non-sacred writings is remark- 
able and accurately reflects the contemporary literary fashions of 
the Peninsula. 

In the sixteenth century popular taste ran strongly to novels, 
particularly the romances of chivalry, but interspersed among the 
names of these favorites one finds as early as 1586 an order of ‘‘10 
comedias de Ju° de las Cuebas® en badana,’’ or ‘‘4 libros de las 
comedias de las Cuevas @ 5 Rils,’’ or, more rarely, ‘‘4 comedias de 
las cosas de Espaifia,’’ probably those of the same author, all des- 
tined for Vera Cruz, or Nombre de Dios, whence they were dis- 
patched to other parts of the Indies. But such items are compara- 
tively few in number and are but a presage of the flood of dramatic 
works which poured into the colonies in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, and far exceeded in quantity any other single class 
of profane literature. 

The trend away from the reading of novels and toward plays is 
discernible at the turn of the seventeenth century as the number of 
comedias of Juan de la Cueva (his name now appears in the singu- 
lar form) increases, and the dramatic writings of Aristophanes and 
Seneca are noted more often on the lists. The public was slowly 
being weaned from the bulky volumes and the prose of the chival- 
rous and pastoral novels and was beginning to demand the less 
heavy fare of dialogued verse. Lope de Vega soon transformed 
this latent taste for comedias into a veritable passion. About 1605 
the printed plays of the ‘‘Fénix de los ingenios’’ are noted in the 
registros. Indeed, one of the first shipments, a small one of six 
comedias (his novels and other writings had been sent for nearly a 
decade) is on the same list that included one hundred copies of the 

6 The majority of the book-lists of the sixteenth century have the name of 
Juan de la Cueva spelled in the plural form. F. A. Wulff, Poémes inédits de 


Juan de la Cueva (Acta Universitatis Lundensis, XXIII, 1886-1887), quotes 
the following from Cervantes’ La Galatea: 


‘*Dad a Juan de las Cuevas el deuido 
lugar, quando se ofrezca en este assiento, 
Pastores, pues lo tiene merecido 
su dulce musa, y raro entendimiento. 

Se que sus obras del eterno oluido 

(a despecho y pesar del violento 

curso del tiempo) libraran su nombre 
quedando con un claro alto renombre,’’ 


and asks, ‘‘Faut-il y voir un indice que 1’s finale était muette dans le parler 
andalou déja & cette époque comme elle 1’est aujourd ’huif’’ 
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first edition of the Quijote." Thus the greatest claims to fame of 
the outstanding figures of the Golden Age were introduced almost 
simultaneously to the new world. 

* The thin stream of comedias quickly swelled to a flood. As 
both the various Partes of Lope’s plays and the suweltas appeared, 
alert book-dealers dispatched them to the far-off colonies where an 
eager public consumed them voraciously and, judging by the in- 
creasing consignments, clamored for more. The names of Guillén 
de Castro, Francisco Térrega and a few other dramatists begin to 
appear on the lists about 1620, but their works are far outnum- 
bered by those of Lope whose plays are shipped by the hundreds. 
The identity of the various Partes is sometimes indicated but more 
often these details are lacking so that the means of knowing the 
exact comedias or determining the favorite titles are seldom avail- 
able. After 1640 Montalban, Tirso de Molina and Calderén are 
represented and the popularity of Lope is partially eclipsed; but 
many other registros offer no other suggestions than comedias 
varias, comedias sueltas, or libros de comedias diferentes, thus af- 
fording no clue to their authorship. 

As the century progresses the records become more incomplete 
and more laconic. Dramatist’s names are omitted more frequently, 
while the practice of recording the quantities of books represented 
by each title is abandoned altogether. Well before the end of the 
century the registros cease to include book-lists and these routine 
documents contain little information of interest. Fortunately, the 
more detailed parallel the period usually designated as the Golden 
Age of Spanish literature and are useful in studying the exporta- 
tion of books at that time, while a few supplementary records throw 
a little light on this traffic in the first decades of the eighteenth 
_ century. All these data afford convincing evidence that the Indies 
were far less removed from the cultural life of the Peninsula in the 
epoch of its greatness and decline than generally believed, and they 
also make plain the fact that Spain’s great men of letters had a 
large and possibly profitable market for their wares in the distant 
possessions of the Crown in the new world.® 

7 The registro of this shipment has been published in Leonard, op. cit., Doc. 
VIII. Concerning the sending of the first edition of the Quijote to the Indies, 
see Francisco Rodriguez Marin, Hl ‘‘Quijote’’ y Don Quijote en América, 
passim (Madrid, 1911). 

8 Possibly this fact had some effect upon the writing of certain plays per- 
taining to the Indies such as El nuevo mundo de Colén of Lope de Vega, the 


South American trilogy of Tirso de Molina and many other comedias by differ- 
ent dramatists. 
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That scarcely any of the thousands of comedias, or other 
libros de entretenimiento shipped to the colonies, can be found 
today in Spanish America® has seemed to confirm the traditional 
belief in the policy of obscurantism and despotism which the pen- 
insular authorities are said to have adopted in the Indies. But 
the almost complete disappearance of these books is not difficult to 
understand when the hard usage they received in passing from 
hand to hand among the homesick Spaniards and their descendants 
is considered. Adding to this the ravages of centuries, moisture, 
dust, book-worms, earthquakes, floods and, later, the destructive 
strife of the wars of independence and civil struggles among the 
new democracies, it is little wonder that so few of the volumes of 
profane literature, always frowned upon by authorities, have 
survived. 

Perhaps most subject to destruction were the comedias, many , 
of which came unbound. That they were read universally and 
with avidity searcely calls for demonstration. Even though the 
Chureh often viewed them askance officially, it is likely that the 
plays had many enthusiastic readers among the ecclesiastic ele- 
ments of colonial society, for among the registros are found the lists 
of books taken by missionaries to the new field of activity. At 
the end of a formidable catalogue of theological works and Latin 
titles not infrequently there lurks a covert item such as ‘‘dos 
dozenas de comedias.’’ Who can say that the last were not read 
as much as the first? But there is no doubt that these dramatic 
writings were regarded generally as ephemeral productions of no 
intrinsic value. Like the ‘‘trashy’’ periodicals and literature of a 
later day, they were read and thrown away as of no permanent 
worth, though it is probable, considering the recurring scarcity of 
paper in the colonies, that they were turned to other uses such as for 
the binding of books printed on local presses.*° A few of the come- * 
dias fell afoul the Inquisition, but this institution can hardly be held 
accountable for the disappearance of many for, in general, its ac- 
tivities were confined to expurgation rather than the confiscation 

9**Tt is a curious fact that, for example, in the field of drama, the richest 
of Spanish literature, not a single edition or collection of any playwright came 
to my notice, excepting the autos of Calderén.’’ Rudolph Schevill, ‘‘An Im- 


pression of the Condition of South American Libraries,’’ Modern Language 
Notes, 1905, XX, 142. 

10 Cf. Nicol4s Leén, Lo que se encuentra en las pastas de los viejos libros 
de México, in El Tiempo, 1899, quoted in Manuel Romero de Terreros, En- 
cuadernaciones artisticas mexicanas, siglos XVI al XIX (Monografias biblio- 
graficas mexicanas, nim. 24), México, 1932, viii. 
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of offensive plays.*‘ The causes previously indicated were far 
more responsible for the destruction of works of fiction of all kinds 
than the systematic efforts of authorities to eliminate them. 

As the later registros lack all details we are indebted to a 
bundle containing the licencias of the Holy Office, also preserved 
in the General Archive of the Indies at Seville, for data concern- 
ing the shipping of comedias to Spanish America during the first 
decades of the eighteenth century. These records, containing me- 
morias of books, are likewise fragmentary and scattered over the 
period from 1623 to 1739,1* but despite their incompleteness in- 
clude a few documents of exceptional interest especially after 
1700.** These are booklists which give no indication of a cooling 
enthusiasm for the plays of the Spanish theater after the accession 
of the Bourbons and the introduction of French literary fashions in 
the Peninsula, nor is the size of the shipments decreased. On the 
contrary, the quantities are often larger. Probably because of the 
popular Partes in which the dramatic works of Lope de Vega and 
others had long been published, the memorias invariably stated the 
total in dozens as ‘‘89 dozenas de comedias, 152 dozenas de comedias 
de diferentes titulos, etc.’’ As far as the records extend in the 
new century, orders of similar amounts and greater are common. 

The most interesting booklist found among either the registros 

11 The writer has examined numerous ‘‘denuncias’’ of the Holy Office 
against various plays in the Inquisition records preserved in the General Archive 
of the Nation at Mexico City. Nearly all of these called for the elimination 
of a few short passages that had given offense. These were removed because 


it was feared that what was expressed in them was ‘‘contra la puressa de nra. 
Sancta fe y loables Costumbres.’’ 


12 Archivo General de Indias, Seville, Sec. III. Papeles de la Casa de Con- 
tratacion, legajo 674. 

13 One of the most interesting documents contained in this bundle and dated 
before 1700 is a printed Catalogo,/o Memoria de Libros,/de Todas Facvultades./ 
Se venden en casa del Capitan Don/Diego Ybaitez./Con licencia del Tribunal 
de la Sata Inquisicion./Para vender en las Indias, no date but probably 1689. 
It gives a long list of books classified as ‘‘Libros de a folio en Latin,’’ 
‘*Libros de a quarto en Latin,’’ ‘‘ Libros de a folio en Romance,’’ ‘‘ Libros de 
a quarto en Romance’’ and ‘‘Libros de octavo y pequefios en Latin y Ro- 
mance.’’ Under ‘‘ Libros de a quarto en Romance’’ there are listed comedias 
of Salazar, Solis, Roxas, Diamante, Calderén and ‘‘comedias varias’’ Parte 27, 
32, 44, 45, 46 and ‘‘ Autos Sacramentales,’’ but the actual number of copies 
of each is not indicated. This interesting document has been reprinted in 
José Torre Revello, Un Catélogo impreso de libros para vender en las Indias 
occidentales en el siglo XVII (Madrid, 1930). This is a reprint of the same 


in Boletin del Instituto de Investigaciones Histéricas (Buenos Aires, 1929), 
no. 40. 
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or the licencias of the Inquisition is the one published below. Be- 
sides representing a typical consignment, it is unique in that the 
title, or partial title, of every play is given. Other records at the 
most revealed the author’s name, the number of copies and, occa- 
sionally, the special Parte. Here for the first time it is possible to 
ascertain with reasonable accuracy the particular comedias sent, 
though the dramatists are not indicated. Practically every title 
has been identified in La Barrera, Catélogo del teatro antiguo (Ma- 
drid, 1860) ; in brackets the abbreviated titles of the memoria have 
been supplemented from this source and the probable authors are 
given in parentheses. 

It is interesting to note that the plays of Lope de Vega and Cal- 
derén average a little higher than those of most other dramatists, 
but they do not dominate the list. In fact, these giants are com- 
pelled to share almost equal honors with relatively unknown fig- 
ures. The names of the great had blended with those of far less 
importance by the beginning of the eighteenth century as the stream 
of comedias continued to pour forth from the presses of Spain. 
But in this respect the colonies still faithfully reflected the literary 
tastes of the motherland, and it is likely that this list of plays re- 
veals the predilections of the Peninsula as well as the Indies. 

Irvine A. LEONARD 


University of California, Berkeley 


APPENDIX 


' DOCUMENT 24 


Pre“, en 16 de mayo de 1713 
lanes, St* Cruz, Paredes *® M. I. 8. 


Alonzo Rubio de Ribas, Vezino de esta Ciudad, paresco ante V S* y 
digo, que en el Almasen de el Despacho de Indias de ella, Tengo vn caxon 
de Libros y Comedias, cuios Titulos son los que se ponen a continuacion de 
esta; Los quales rremito con Juan Garzia de Noriega al Reino de Tierra- 
firme, y para que no se ponga embaraso en su conducion: Suplico a V S*, 


14 Archivo General de Indias, Seville, Sec. III. Papeles de la Casa de Con- 
tratacién, legajo 674. It consists of four pages written in a neat, clerical hand. 
The titles of the plays, often incomplete, are given in two columns. Certifica- 
tions are written far less legibly on the last two pages. As customary in offi- 
cial documents and correspondence a cross appears at the top of the first page. 
The mark // indicates the end of a page. Titles have been italicized. 

15 Probably the names of the Inquisitors who examined this memoria. See 
notation at the end of the list of titles of comedias. 
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se sirua de mandar se me dé el Despacho nesesario, que en ello rezeuiré 
mersed, con Justicia &*— 


Trese y media dozenas de Caton Christiano 

Onse dozenas de Libros intitulado Espexo de Christal fino 

Quarenta y quatro dozenas de Libros de la Doctrina Christiana 

Diez dozenas de dhos del ofrecimiento de el Rosario 

Diez dozenas dhos de la Via Sacra 

Seiz dozenas dhos de los quatro euangelios 

Vn mill y quinientas Cartillas de la Impresion de la s** Igle* de 
Valladol* 

Quinientas y quatro Comedias de los Titulos Siguientes— 


El Canto Junto al encanto (Daniel Levi or Miguel de Barrios) 

El Premios en la Tirania (Francisco Valedreel y Lugo) 

La Boba para los otros y discreta para si (Lope de Vega) 

El Principe D" Carlos [Segundo Séneca de Espaita] (Juan Pérez de 
Montalban) ** 

Contra el Amor no ai engaios (Antonio Enriquez Gémez) 

El Medico Pintor San Lucas (Fernando de Zarate) 

El honrrozo atreuimiento (Tirso de Molina) 

El mas Valiente Andaluz [:Antén Bravo] (Cristébal de Monroy y Silva) 

El Liz® Vidriera (Agustin Moreto y Cabaiia) 

El Mexor Amigo el Muerto [Y fortunas de D. Juan de Castro] (Tres 
Ingenios: Luis Belmonte Bermiidez, Francisco de Rojas Zorrilla, 
Pedro Calderén de la Barca) 

Despreciar lo que se quiere [Despreciarse por quererse] (Juan Pérez de 
Montalb4n) 

El Conde Alarcos (Antonio Mira de Amescua or Guillén de Castro)// 

El honor es lo primero (Francisco de Leyva Ramirez de Arellano) 

Oponerse a las Estrellas (Tres Ingenios: Agustin Moreto y Cabafia, An- 
tonio Martinez de Meneses, Juan de Matos Fragoso) 

Para con todos herm®* y am'¢* para nosotros [para nosotros amantes: don 
Florisel de Niquea. Las aventuras de Grecia] (Juan Pérez de 
Montalban) 

Reinar despues de morir [Dofia Inés de Castro—La Garza de Portugal] 
(Luis Vélez de Guevara) 

Antioco y Seleuco [A buen Padre, mejor Hijo] (Agustin de Moreto y 
Cabajfia) +7 

Guardar Palabra a los Santos (Sebastiin de Olivares Vadillo) 

Atila, azote de Dios [0 la silla de San Pedro| (Luis Vélez de Guevara) 


16 La Barrera gives three plays of this name. The other two are by Diego 
de Jiménez de Enciso and José de Cafiizares. 

17 La Barrera indicates a burlesque with the same title written by ‘‘tres 
Ingenios.’’ 
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El Hijo de los Leones (Lope de Vega) ** 

El Cauallero (Agustin Moreto y Cabaifia) 

Las Amazonas (Lope de Vega) *° 

La mexor Luz de seu* mra S** de los Reyes®® (Jerénimo Guedeja y 
Quiroga) 

Jeruzalen Liuertada (Antonio Enriquez Gémez) 

Escarm'°* del pec y puresas de el desengano [Escarmientos del pecado: 
la fuerza del desengano, o lo que puede un desengano y memoria de la 
muerte] (Cristébal de Monroy y Silva) 

Las Canas en el Papel [y dudoso en la venganza] (Guillén de Castro) 

El Mariscal de Viron* (Juan Pérez de Montalban) 

El Juramento ante Dios [y lealtad contra el amor] (Jacinto Cordero) 

fuego de Dios en el querer bien (Pedro Calderén de la Barca) 

El Secreto a Voses (Pedro Calderén de la Barca) 

El Desden con el Desden ** (Agustin Moreto y Cabaiia) 

El Gallardo Catalén [Catalén valeroso, el gallardo Catalan] (Lope de 
Vega) 

Amor, honor, y Poder [La Industria contra el poder] (Pedro Calderén de 
la Barca) 

El Robo de Elena** (Cristébal de Monroy y Silva) 

El Casam*¢ en la muer'¢ y echos de Ber® del Carpio ** (Lope de Vega) 

El Arca de Noe (Tres Ingenios: Jerénimo de Cancer y Velasco, Antonio 
Martinez de Meneses, Pedro Rosete Nifio) 

Casa con dos Puertas, mala es de guardar (Pedro Calderén de la Barca) 

Lanses de Amor y fortuna (Pedro Calderén de la Barca) 

El Diuino Nasareno Sanson [Sanson, El Valiente Nazareno| (Juan Pérez 
de Montalban) 

El Negro de el mexor Amo [San Benito de Palermo] (Antonio Mira 
de Amescua) 

El Purgatorio de san Patricio (Pedro Calderén de la Barca) 

En el maior Impoz'¢, nadie pierda la esper** [Nadie pierda la esperanza. 


18 La Barrera gives another play of this title by ‘‘un Ingenio’’ with the 
notation ‘‘diversa de la de Lope.’’ 

19 Other possibilities are Las Amazonas de Escitia, by Antonio de Solis y 
Rivadeneyra; Amazonas de Espafia, by José de Cafiizares; and Amagonas en 
las Indias y hazafias de Pizarro, by Tirso de Molina. 

20 La Barrera gives only the first part of this title, ic., La mejor Lua de 
Sevilla. 

21 ‘* Mariscal de Virén—Burlesca. con loa. Maldonado’’ is also given by La 
Barrera. 

22 **Desden con el Desden—Burlesca. Un Ingenio de esta Corte’’ is also 
indicated by La Barrera. 

23 ‘*E] Robo de Elena—Burlesca.’’ La Barrera. 

24 La Barrera attaches a note to this title: ‘‘Impresa también con el titulo 
de La Peiia de Francia.’’ 
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En el mayor imposible nadie pierda la esperanza] (Agustin Moreto y 
Cabafia?) 25 

El Valiente Justiciero [Rey Valiente y justiciero, y Ricohombre de Alcalé] 
(Agustin Moreto y Cabaiia) 

El Prinzipe de los Montes [Princesa de los Montes, o los hermanos en- 
contrados. Satisfacer callando| ** (Lope de Vega) 

El Discreto porfiado ** 

No ai burlas con el Amor [La Critica del Amor] (Pedro Calderén de la 
Barca) 

El Valiente Pantoxa [Travesuras del Valiente Pantoja] (Agustin Moreto 
y Cabaifia) 

Haser rremedio el dolor [Hacer remedio el dolor] (Dos Ingenios: Agustin 
Moreto y Cabaifia, Jer6énimo de Cancer y Velasco) 

El Maestro de Alexandro (Fernando de Zarate) 

Afectos de odio y Amor (Pedro Calderén de la Barca) 

La Creacion del M® y primera culpa de el hombre (Lope de Vega) 8 

El Esclauo de el Demonio (Antonio Mira de Amescua) 

El Renegado de el Cielo [Renegado, Rey y martir; El Renegado del Cielo] 
(Cristébal de Morales) 

El Cauallero Dama [El Aquiles] (Cristébal de Monroy y Silva) 

El Rayo de Andalucia y Genizar de Espaia; primera y seg™ parte 
[Genizaro de Espatia, y rayo de Andalucia, primera y segunda parte} 
(Alvaro Cubillo de Aragén) 

El Terzero de su Afrenta (Antonio Martinez de Meneses) 

Casarse por vengarse (Francisco Rojas Zorrilla) 

Quando no se aguarda [y Principe tonto] (Francisco de Leyva Ramirez de 
Arellano) 

El ofensor de si mismo (Cristébal de Monroy y Silva) 

El Poder de la amistad (Agustin Moreto y Cabajia) 

La fuerza lastimosa (Lope de Vega) 

El Aguila de la Iglesia (San Agustin) (Dos Ingenios: Francisco Gonzalez 
de Bustos, Pedro Francisco de Lanini Sagredo) 

El Renegado Zanaga [Renegado Zenaga, y segundo Job de Argel] (Ber- 
nardino Rodriguez) 

Errar principios de amor (Pedro Rosete Nifio) 

El hijo de las Vatallas [Hijo de las batallas| (Jacinto Cordero) 


25 La Barrera states that this play was ‘‘atribuida por algunos a cierto don 
Juan de Lemus.’’ Lope de Vega wrote a play with the title Zl Mayor Im- 
posible. The first column of the titles on the second page of the original docu- 
ment ends here. 

26 La Barrera does not list a play with the title as given in the document. 

27 Regarding this title La Barrera writes: ‘‘Tres Ingenios: p. 10. En la 
parte veinte y cinco de comedias de diferentes autores, Zaragoza, 1632, se 
atribuye una de este titulo, acaso la misma, a Juan B. de Villegas.’’ He adds: 
‘*Discreto Porfiado, Tres Ingenios: Juan Bautista de Villegas...y...’’ 
(sic). 

28 Also La Creacién del Mundo, by Luis Vélez de Guevara. 
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El Rey henrrique el enfermo [Rey don Enrique el Enfermo] (Seis In- 
genios: Juan de Zabaleta, Antonio Martinez de Meneses, Pedro Rosete 
Nifio, Villaviciosa (José de?), Agustin Moreto y Cabaiia, Jerénimo de 
Cancer y Velasco) 

La destruccion de Troya (Cristébal de Monroy y Silva) 

El Capitan Velizario [El ejemplo mayor de la desdicha y Capitan 
Belisario| (Antonio Mira de Amescua) 

Hector y Aquiles (Cristébal de Monroy y Silva) 

El Serco de Roma por el Rey Desiderio (Luis Vélez de Guevara)// 

El Amor mas desgraciado [Cefalo y Pocris. Con Loa] (Agustin de 
Salazar y Torres) 

Cada vno para si (Pedro Calderén de la Barca) 

La Dama Presidente (Francisco de Leyva Ramirez de Arellano) 

El mas eroico Silencio (Antonio Foleh de Cardona, Alagén Borja) 

El Principe Constante (Francisco Tarrega) 2° 

Caer para leuantar (Tres Ingenios: Agustin Moreto y Cabafia, Juan de 
Matos Fragoso, Jerénimo de Cancer y Velasco) 

El Valiente Negro en flandez [Primera Parte] (Andrés de Claramonte) 

El Conde de Sex {Dar la Vida por su dama, o el Conde de Sex] *° (An- 
tonio Coello y Ochoa) 

El Animal de Vngria (Lope de Vega) 

El fenix de la Escritura [el glorioso San Jerénimo| (Francisco Gonzélez 
de Bustos) 

Bern® del Carpio en francia (Lope de Liafio) 

El horror de las Montaias y Portero de San Pablo (Cristébal de Monroy 
y Silva) 

Fuente obexuna (Lope de Vega) *! 


Alonzo Rubio de Ribas (rubric) 
Y vista por dhos SS. Ing’. estando en dha Su aud* de la maii* Dixeron 
que pasen los dichos libros por lo que a este Santo oficio toca con que 
primero los Vea y reconozca un Padre Calificador del y lo rubrico vno de 
dhos SS. Inq'®* 


(rubric) Don Pedro Joseph de Cuenca Sec'® 


Yo el dho. fr. Alonso Diaz Galindo Calificador del S* officio y Colegial en 
este del Sefor S" Alberto Orden de la M® de Dios del Carmen de observ. 
de esta Ciudad de Sevilla Certifico y hago fe, como lo contenido en este 


29 Another possibility is Principe Constante y mdrtir de Portugal, by Pedro 
Calderén de la Barca. 

30 La Barrera gives the title in the brackets and adds: ‘‘La tragedia mds 
lastimosa de amor, Rey don Felipe?’’ 

81 La Barrera indicates another play of the same title by Cristébal de 
Monroy y Silva. 
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despacho no contiene cosa recogida y para q Conste doy al presente en dies 
y Seis de Mayo de 1713 a* 


fr. Al Diaz Galindo (rubric) 
Calificador // 


El S Contador D" Bernardo Sanchez, Siruase Vmd de dar despacho para 
dos Barriles quintalefos de Paza y tres Caxones de n° 1 a 3; el n° 1 y 2 de 
Mercaderias; y el n° 3, de Libros que de su quenta carga D® Alonzo Rubio 
de Ribas, en el Nauio nombrado nra S™ de la Conzep™, s® s® Joseph y san 
fran® Xauier, vno de los de la Ezquadra que se esta despachando a Tie- 
rrafirme de que es Maestre D® Diego Pablo de Soliar de quien tengo poder 
Seuilla y Mayo 16 de 1713 a*— 
Pablo Ramirez (rubric) 





THE RELATIVE COMBINED WITH QUERER 
IN 
OLD SPANISH 


N Modern Spanish there are a number of expressions which are 

a compound of relative adjectives and adverbs with -quier or 
-quiera, a combination effected by appending to these relatives 
either of these forms of the verb querer. The most commonly used 
of these compounds to-day are: cualquiera, dondequiera, como 
quiera and cuando quera. No detailed study of their origin and 
development has been previously made, although the authorities 
on Spanish Grammar have commented on them briefly more or less 
as a matter of course. 

One of the most interesting things concerning these expressions 
is the existence of the two appendages -quier and -quiera. Some 
authorities assure us that the -quier form of these expressions is the 
result of the apocopation of the a in the -quwiera form. Thus 
Federico Hanssen,’ referring to these compounds, writes: ‘‘En 
combinacién con el substantivo, la a puede suprimirse: de cualquier 
modo.’’ Likewise in Bello-Cuervo? we read: ‘‘si precede al sus- 
tantivo y forma frase con él, se apocopa o no, indistintamente: 
cualquier 0 cualquiera hombre.”’ 

It should be noted, however, that final atonic a@ maintained 
itself in Old Spanish,* and to this observation there are very rare 
exceptions. Hence the theory of apocopation of cualquiera into 
cualquier must be looked upon with suspicion. 

Meyer-Liibke * mentions cualqwera but he does not explain its 
origin. Menéndez Pidal ° cites qual quer, qui quier, qual-se-quiera, 
ete., as the Old Spanish equivalents of the Latin qwilibet, qualis-libet, 
ete. Hanssen,* after quoting a few examples, adds that in Old 
Spanish the present indicative quier and the imperfect querie can 
be used as appendages instead of the present subjunctive quiera. 
Zauner * informs us that these expressions represent short sentences. 


1 Gram. hist. de la leng. cast., Halle, 1913, § 566. 

2 Gram. de la leng. cast., Paris, n. d., § 1070. 

3 Menéndez Pidal, Man. de gram. hist. esp., Madrid, 1929, § 27. 
4 Gram. des Lang. Rom., Paris, 1890-1906, II, 570. 

5 Op. cit., § 102. 

6 Loc. cit. 

7 Altspanisches Elementarbuch, Heidelberg, 1921, § 101. 
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Gessner * discusses the uses of these compounds but he does not ex- 
plain their etymology. Cuervo,® after citing numerous examples 
of these expressions, proceeds to explain the etymology of cual- 
quiera as follows: He offers the example, Haga en él cual castigo le 
pareciere, which he transforms into Haga en él cual castigo quiera, 
This, however, is a personal verb construction in which the subject 
of haga is also the subject of quiera, the infinitive hacer being under- 
stood after quiera. He then explains that, because the third person 
is the most common, quiera became fixed as an appendage. He 
adds that the indicative quiere was also used, and that this form 
became apocopated to quier, which modern usage employs only 
before the substantive. 

Hanssen *° takes Cuervo’s example and by transposing quiera 
he gives: Haga en él cual quiera castigo, thus making it similar to 
the Old Spanish type of expression. 

Cuervo’s theory of the origin of cualquiera and Hanssen’s 
development of it are, however, rather misleading. As will be 
duly shown the Old Spanish forms are close syntactical homologs 
of the corresponding Latin expressions which are impersonal in 
nature. The modern Spanish forms of these compounds dre but 
slight modifications of their Old Spanish prototypes; therefore it 
does not seem necessary to propose a personal verb construction 
when already we have the impersonal model in Old Spanish. 

An explanation of how and when did the -quiera form of these 
compounds come into the stream of development would have been 
very helpful. This aspect of the problem will be discussed later. 

From what has been said it is apparent that the grammarians 
are not definitive in their treatment of this subject, particularly 
in regard to the etymology of these expressions. Not one of those 
who have written about it has given due emphasis to the fact that 
these expressions are impersonal in character; nor has sufficient 
attention been called to the syntactical similarities between them 
and their Latin equivalents. 

In Classical Latin we find quivis and quilibet, anyone you 
please, used as indefinite relatives. We must note that these ex- 
pressions are compounded of a pronoun and a verb as in Spanish, 
and more important still, we must point out that the appendage 
vis is the second person singular of the present indicative of volo 

8 Das spanische indefinite Pronomen, in Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philo- 
logie, 1895, XIX, 153 ff. 

® Dicc. de Constr. y Rég. de la Leng. Cast., Paris, 1893, II, 627. 

10 Loc. cit. 


11 Allen and Greenough, New Latin Grammar, New York, 1903, § 312. 
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employed impersonally, and that libet is, by nature, impersonal 
and is also indicative. 

The Glosas Emilianenses * of the tenth century and the Glosas 
Silenses ** of a little later contain such expressions as qualbis uemne, 
qualbis bebetura, etc., which were given as glosses of the corre- 
sponding Latin forms. These expressions must have been current 
in the popular speech of those centuries, judging from the intent 
of these glosses. It is interesting to note here that these and other 
Spanish documents ** written in Latin which have been studied 
failed to reveal any instance of the use of quaerit as an appendage 
in these compounds. 

For the purposes of this study an examination has been made 
of a large number of documents whose dates fall, approximately, 
between the middle of the eleventh and the end of the fifteenth 
centuries. A study of the documents available to the writer shows 
that the pronominal elements in these compounds are generally 
que, qui, quien and qual, while the adverbial particles are usually 
donde, onde, do, 0, u, como, quando, quanto, and quan. 


I. POEMA DE MIO crip *® 


(1) Pues que por mi ganaredes quesquier que sea dalgo, 
todo lo otro afelo en vuestra mano (504) 


The presence of the s in the compound points to an original reflexive 
impersonal form: quesequier, the e of the reflexive pronoun having 
been dropped in accordance with the phonological principle govern- 
ing medial unaccented vowels, or, in this case, perhaps in order to 
meet metrical requirements. 


Il. LIBRO DE APOLONIO.*® Thirteen examples have been found 
in the poem, three of which end in -se quiere, five in -quiere and 
five in -quier. 

When referring to persons qui quiere and quien quiere are 
generally used: 


(2) Qué quiere que lo matase, o lo prisiese a vida (50b) 
(3) Veyer ge lo ye quien quiere quella yua forgada (405d) 


Sometimes the impersonal force of the construction is so strongly 
felt that the author gives the reflexive form of the verb. Thus: 

12 Menéndez Pidal, Origenes del Espafiol, Madrid, 1929, pp. 4-10. 

18 Ibid., pp. 10-27. 


14 Barrau-Dihigo, Chartes de L’Eglise de Valpuesta, in Rev. Hisp., 1900, 
VII, 273 ff. 


15 Ed. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1908. 
1¢ Ed. C. C. Marden, Baltimore, 1917. 
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(4) Quien se quiere que sia echad lo en la mar (274a) 
(5) Entendrie quien se quiere que non era villano (146d) 


In these examples the compounds are used substantively. When 
the relative is used adjectivally we find the form qual quiere: 


(6) Muchos auien cobdicia, non la tenien ¢elada, 
Por matar a Apolonio por qual quiere entrada (58d) 


In this type of combination the modified noun may come be- 
tween the two elements: 


(7) De qual guisa se quiere que pudiesse seyer (424a) 
Occasionally qualquiere is used substantively : 


(8) Fue ante de medio dia el comer aguisado, 
Qual quiere que vinye non era repoyado (461d) 


When the relative refers to an idea que quiere is employed: 
(9) Que quiere que tu mandes nos en ello sseremos (600d) 


III. GONZALO DE BERCEO 
A. La Vida de Santo Domingo de Silos ™ 
Nine examples have been found in the text. 


(10) sanctiguaua su cebo quando queria comer, 
sy fazia que se quiere que auia de beuer (16d) 


The editor quotes the variant given by the manuscript of the 
Academy of History, which is que sequerie. This footnote reading 
is interesting because it is in the imperfect indicative, showing how 
strongly the verb idea predominated in these compounds. 


(11) Que qujera que mandaua el su padre Abbat (87a) 


Instead of the above expression, the Academy of History manu- 


script gives que querie, while the footnote to Vergara’s edition 
reads que quier. 


When referring to a person we find qui quiera: 
(12) Qui quiera que en cierto lo quisiesse buscar (88c) 


Both the Academy of History manuscript and the Vergara 
edition give qui quiere. 


(13) Quj quiera que lo diga o muger o uaron (731a) 


According to the editor this quatrain is missing in the Academy 
i7 Ed. John D. Fitz-Gerald, Paris, 1904. 
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of History manuscript. It contains the only relative with -quiera 
in this poem for which no variant has been found. 
However, qual quier may be used to refer to persons or things: 


(14) Qualquier abria mjedo pora el se plegar (229c) 


The Academy of History reading is que quiere, while Vergara 
gives qui quiere. 


(15) Qual quiera de los bracos tal como berga tuerta (294b) 


The Academy of History variant is qualquier, while Vergara 
reads qualqutere. 

In addition there are three other examples which use -quwier. 

In recapitulation, it should be observed that of the nine exam- 
ples found in the poem, the Fitz-Gerald edition gives four with 
-quier, four with -quiera and one with -se quiere, whereas the other 
versions show no forms with -quiera, but only with -quwiere and 
-quier, excepting two instances in which the imperfect indicative 
-querie is employed. 

B. Milagros de Nuestra Setiora** 

Here we find several adverbial examples: 


(16) Como quiere que era en al mal costumnado (102a) 
(17) E ta como que quiere feslo a él pagado (658d) 
(18) Doquiere que la tenga el diablo metida (804a) 


In example 17 there is an expletive que which is not infrequently 
found between the relative particle and the verbal appendage.*® 

Example 18 is given as do qujera in another version of this part 
of the Milagros de Nuestra Sefora.”° 


(19) Si nos bien la sirvieremos, quequiere quel pidamos (498a) 
Todo lo ganaremos, bien seguros seamos 

(20) Todos dizien: “faremos quequiere que ti mandes” (726d) 

(21) Quequier que tu mandes e ovieres sabor (798c) 


In these three quotations que quiere and que quier are used to refer 
to an idea, that is, they are the neuter forms of the indefinite 
relative pronouns. 


(22) Qwiquiere que al vos diga, salva vuestra onor (557c) 
(23) Qwiquier que li pidiesse, él non dizrie de non (627d) 


These compounds with qui refer to persons. 


18 Ed. A. G. Solalinde, Madrid, 1922. 
19 Cf. Amado Alonso, Espafiol ‘‘como que’’ y ‘‘cémo que,’’ Rev. de Filol. 
Esp., 1925, XII, 136. 


200. C. Marden, Cuatro Poemas de Berceo, Madrid, 1928, Milagro de 
Teéfilo, 804a. 
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Two other examples in -quier are found in this poem. 

Summarizing the material found in these works of Berceo which 
have been examined, we find that of the nineteen examples that we 
have adduced only one employs the ending -quiera for which no 
variant has been found. There are nine forms using -quiere, two 
employing -querie and seven are compounded with -quier. 


IV. LIBRO DE ALIXANDRE ** 

Numerous examples are to be found in this poem, which can 
readily be divided into three distinct types: 1. Relative plus 
-quiere, 2. Relative plus -se quiere, and 3. Relative plus -quéer. 


1. Relative plus -quiere 


(24) Tornauansele todos do qujere que vjnje (294b) 
(25) que quiere que pidades seredes escuchada (1861c) 
(26) enpeytra su cavallo a quj quiere que acierta (2388d) 


At least twelve other instances of this type have been found in this 
poem. 


2. Relative plus -se quiere 


(27) Mas querie qual Se qujere peligrar o morir (1977e) 
que vn fallimento de su conpafiero oyr 

(28) Sy nos esti rriujello pudiesemos pasar 
.e como Se quijere a la ysla entrar (1981b) 

(29) entraria qual se quiere delantero (1997d) 

(30) qual se qujere de todas valie vn graft tesoro (2508b) 


Sometimes the se is closed to sy by the yod in -quiere: 


(31) mas qual sy qujere dellos fazia mal Sabor (1052d) 


When the relative is the pronoun qut, the reflexive se regularly 
drops its e and for support the s is postfixed to the pronoun: 


(32) “ qwis quiere que me venga non daria vn dinero” (1069d) 
(33) Demos les todos priesa qujs quiere por su lugar (1090a) 
(34) “ qujsquiere que esto pudiese acabar (2421c) 

gualardon le daria que non Sabria asmar” 


Three other examples of this type have been encountered. 


21 Ed. Alfred Morel-Fatio, in Gesellschaft fiir romanische Literatur, X, 
Dresden, 1906. 
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3. Relative plus -quier 


The only difference between this group and group 1 above is 
the apocopation of the final -e of the verb: 


(35) Qual quier de los gapatos valia vna cibdat (91a) 
(36) Darte yo casamjento, muger qual tu quisieres, 
por casar 0 casada, qual quier que me pidieres (370b) 


Seven other examples of this type are found. Frequently the 
construction is reflexive: 


(37) qujs quier gelo podrie por vista conuyer (32¢) 
(38) qujs quier que la ujstiese non se pudies enbebdar (99c) 


There are four other instances of this type in the poem. 

A comparison of these examples with those in groups 1 and 2 
shows that the nature of the word following the compound has 
nothing to do with the apocopation of the final -e of the verbal 
appendage. In this poem the requirements of versification alone 
seem to cause the dropping of the final -e of -quiere. An examina- 
tion of the examples in Berceo cited above leads to the same con- 
clusion. 

Only two instances of the use of -quiera have been encountered, 
and, curiously enough, both are in the same quatrain (374) : 


(39-40) Pero lo que demandas es a mj a conplir, 
non te puedo que quiera, Paris, contradezir, 
podremos en la cosa de duro abenjr, 
mas auremos a ella como que qujera yr. 


The version of the B. A. E. (Vol. LVII) gives the same reading for 
the second verse, but for the last line it reads: 


mas auremos a ella cuemo quier a yr. 


This last reading appears to be more logical because here we have 
simply a case of: awremos a yr a ella. Morel-Fatio took the prep- 
osition a as part of -quier. It should also be noted that his reading 
contains an expletive que (cf. Ex. 17). 

Summing up the testimony offered by the poem, we see that, 
of the 43 examples discovered, 26 employ the ending -quiere, 16 
end in -quier and there is but one instance of the use of -quiera for 
which no variant has been found. There are 17 examples using 
the reflexive form of the verb. 
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V. POEMA DE FERNAN GONZALEZ ”* 
Only five examples are found in this poem, all of which end in 
-quier. 


VI. LAS SIETE PARTIDAS *° 

An examination of Vols. I and II, containing the first three 
Partidas, shows on almost every page at least one example of the 
compounds here studied. However, the form employed regularly 
is -quier. The only exception which I have been able to discover 
is the following: 


(41) Et otrosi deben preguntar apartadamiente 4 cada uno de los del 
cabildo quién quiere que sea obispo, estonce debe cada uno 
escrebir con su mano et mostrar su voluntat qualquiere. ... 
(Vol. I, p. 208, ley xix) 


The following are typical examples of the use of the apocopated 
form : 


(42) Et destas ha dellas que son de orden, asi como monjas o freylas 
de qualquier religion que sean... . (Vol. II, p. 129, ley iv) 

(43) Quien quier que gelo tollese que fuese suyo. .. . (Vol. II, p. 
302, ley xxxi) 


(44) .. . segunt dixieron los sabios antiguos amigo de Dios es quien 
enemigo de Dios mata en qual tiempo quier (Vol. II, p. 376, 
ley xxxv) 


Vil. PRIMERA CRONICA GENERAL ** 

One hundred and twenty examples of these compounds were 
noted and they all end in -quier with the exception of three instances 
of -quiere: 


(45) ... lauro el uidrio a martiello, assi euemo se laura la plata o 
qualquiere otro metal. . . . (112b, 11) 

(46) Mataua muy de grado a quiquier por qualquiere razon (131b, 
27) 

(47)  .... et que aprisieran con el de so uno, mataua los a qualquiere 
manera de enganno que el podie (131b, 31) 


The examples just quoted show that neither the nature of the word 
nor the nature of the sound which follows these compounds deter- 
mines whether the final e shall be dropped. 

Sometimes the verbal ending is in the imperfect indicative: 

22 Ed. C. C. Marden, Baltimore, 1904. 


23 Ed. R. Acad. de la Hist., 1807, vols. 1 and 2. 
24 Ed. Menéndez Pidal, in N. B. A. E., t. V, Madrid, 1906. 
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(48) ... et uio tantos omnes buenos et tan onrrados, quien querie 
en buen caballo, quien querie en buena mula. . . . (656b, 13-14) 


VIII. DOCUMENTOS LINGUISTICOS DE ESPANA *° 

Of 88 examples found in these Documentos, 77 are compounded 
- with -quier, 9 with -quiere, and 2 with -quiera. Only one case 
involving -sequier has been noted: 


(49) Year 1206, Toledo, No. 266, 33. 
. « » que oy en dia an e que deben ad aver tro al dia doy, por 
qual guisa sequier que sea. 


This is another illustration of the reflexive construction. It is 
also an example of tmesis (cf. Ex. 7 and 44). 


(50) Year 1221, Santui, No. 274, 51. 
E quanto hi labrare . . . en qual que quiere de estas heredades 
sobredichas, todo fique al arzobispo don Rodrigo .. . 


Cuervo ** says that the addition of que after cual is due to a desire 
to strengthen the relative character of the word. In other words, 
in the above combination qual is used as a substantive and que 
becomes the relative particle. However, we may have in the above 
example an influence of the indefinite relative pronoun queque (cf. 
Latin quidquid) which might have helped to form the pronoun 
qualque. Both are common in Old Spanish. Thus, in Berceo, 
Santo Domingo de Silos: 


Comieron que que era cena o almorzar (300) 
Es por qual que manera de su tierra exido (206) 
(51) Year 1237, Burgos, No. 189, 28. 
. . - lo demos todo a uos don Aluar Perez . . . como dicho es, 
quando quiere que los dedes. 
(52) Year 1253, Sevilla, No. 342, 17. 
Et mando . . . que qual quiere que lo fiziesse aurie mi hira .. . 


In a very similar vein we find this expression in the following: 


(53) Year 1254, Uelés, No. 323, 16. 

. . . ca qual quiere que lo fisiesse aurie mj yra... 
(54) Year 1255, Valladolid, No. 228, 40. 

. . . a qual quiere que lo fiziesse . . . 
(55) Year 1254, Sigiienza, No. 257, 23. 

. . . qual que quiere que fine primero 
(56) Year 1258, Toledo, No. 285, 55. 

. . erredremos como que quiere del mundo... 
25 Ed. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, 1919. From the middle of the eleventh 
to the end of the fifteenth centuries. 

26 Op. cit., 628, 
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Again, in examples 55 and 56, we find an expletive que between 
the elements of the compound (cf. Ex. 17). 


(57) Year 1272, Alfaro, No. 126, 16. 


. coal quiere que esta dicha vinna ouiere de heredar . 
(58) Year 1274, Toledo, No. 286, 36. 


- - » que non faga derecho nenguno por ello fasta quatro resses 
en el anno de qual ganado que quiere que aya . 


This example shows that the re-enforcing que is actually a relative 
pronoun, its antecedent being an expressed noun. 
The two cases involving -quiera are: 


(59) Year 1292, Santillana, No. 8, 32. 
... deuos guardar todas uuestras cosas do quiera que nos 
pudieremos .. . 


(60) Year 1492, Granada, No. 364, 10. 


- commo quiera que para el proueymjento delas cosas que 
enella son menester hazerse . . . 


The editor of these Documentos says (p. 480) that the spelling of 
-quiera in this last example is doubtful. 


IX. SPANISH GRAIL FRAGMENTS ”" 
Only El Libro de Josep Abarimatia and La Estoria de Merlin 


contain examples of these compounds. They are six in number, 
all employing -quier. 


X. LIBRO DE BUEN AMOR (Juan Ruiz) ** 


Twenty examples are found in the poem; all of these employ 
-quier, and only one is reflexive: 


(61) “quanto esto uos otorgo auos o aotro qualquier (680a) 
(62) buena propiedat ha do quier que sea (1627a) 
(63) venga qual se quier comigo a departir (850a) 


XI. EL CorBACHO (Alfonso Martinez de Toledo) ”° 
Thirty examples have been found, 23 in -qwier and 7 in -quiera. 
A footnote on page 42 gives a different reading for a certain pas- 


sage on that page and this variant contains a reflexive form of one 
of these compounds: 


(64) Lo primero y principal fuyras qualsequier comeres y beueres 
superfluos ... 


27 Ed. Karl Pietsch, Vol. I, Chicago, 1924. 
28 Ed. Jean Ducamin, Toulouse, 1901. 
29 Ed. Pérez Pastor, Madrid, 1901. 





RELATIVE COMBINED WITH QUERER 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY * 








Number of Examples 





-quiere | -sequier | -sequiere 





1100-1150 
Poema de Mio Cid 1 
Libro de Apolonio 0 


1200-1250 

Gonzalo de Berceo 

Libro de Alixandre 

Poema de Ferndn Gonzdlez 
Documentos Lingitisticos 


1250-1300 
Primera Crénica General 
Documentos Lingiitsticos 


1300-1350 
Spanish Grail Fragments 
Libro de Buen Amor 


1350-1400 
Documentos Lingiisticos 


1400-1450 
El Corbacho 


1450-1500 
Documentos Lingiitsticos 17 0 0 0 1 




















* The examples found in Las Siete Partidas are not included in the above 
tabulation because the forensic nature of the language of that work did not 


favor multiplicity of form. As has already been noted, the form regularly 
employed in it is -quier. 


The appendage -querie has been found in four eases only. (See Ex. 10, 
11, 48.) 


This analysis shows that the earliest form of the verbal ap- 
pendage of these compounds was either -se quiere or -quiere used 
impersonally. They are similar to the corresponding Latin forms 
quoted above, both as to semantics and as to morphology. It is 
possible that the -se quiere and the -quiere forms co-existed, the 
former gradually losing its reflexive element and becoming identical 
with the latter. 
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The dropping of the reflexive pronoun se was due perhaps to 
two factors. In the first place the pronoun se is always an un- 
stressed particle. The partial disappearance of se is illustrated 
by a large number of examples in which the e was dropped but the 
s held its position because the relative particle preceding it ends in 
a vowel: 


Pues que por mi ganaredes quesquier que sea dalgo (Ex. 1) 


In the second place the disappearance of the reflexive usage might 
have been due to analogy with the Latin equivalents. 

The idea which the verbal appendage gives to the compound 
is one of impersonality as attested by the fact that the verb is 
always in the third person singular and by the frequent use of the 
reflexive construction : 


Quien se quiere que sia echad loen la mar (Ex. 4) 


In the earlier stages of the language the force of the verb idea 
of the appendage must have been quite strong because in the case 
of adjectival compounds we frequently find the relative particle 
separated from the verbal component by a noun which is modified 
by the adjective and which is subject of the verb: 


De qual guisa se quiere que pudiesse seyer (Ex. 7) 
Furthermore the verb may take the past tense: 


Que querie que mandaua el su padre Abbat (Ex. 11) 
Quien querie en buen caballo, quien querie en 
buena mula... (Ex. 48) 


Our analysis shows that the dropping of the final e of -quiere 
has been the rule. This apocopation appears to have been governed 
neither by the nature of the word nor by that of the sound which 
follows it. We find, however, that the e is generally dropped when 
the following word begins with a consonant : 


qualquier religion (Ex. 42) 
Quien quier que gelo tollese (Ex. 43) 


On the other hand there is often no apocopation in such cases: 


qual sy qujere dellos (Ex. 31) 
qualquiere razén (Ex. 46) 
qualquiere manera (Ex. 47) 
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When the expression is followed by a word beginning with a 
vowel we find the same hesitation in regard to apocopation: 


Qualquier abria mjedo (Ex. 14) 
qual quiere entrada (Ex. 6) 
qualquiere otro metal (Ex. 45) 


Similarly when the expression stands at the end of a phrase or 
when it ends a sentence we may or may not have apocopation: 


su voluntat qualquiere (Ex. 41) 
en qual tiempo quier (Ex. 44) 


We know that Spanish rejected Latin atonic e after the liquids 
L, N and R*® with very few exceptions. This tendency to drop 
unstressed e after r is quite strong in Old Spanish in the ease of 
verbs. Thus, in the Primera Crénica General and Las Siete Parti- 
das we find that the third person singular of the present indicative 
of querer is usually quier. In the Documentos Lingiiisticos the 
future subjunctive quite often drops the final e after the r. 

The use of -quwiera as an appendage in these expressions came 
about probably not through any conscious attempt at reconstruction 
as suggested by Cuervo but through analogy with other closely 
related subjunctive constructions which differ from these compounds 
in that they have an easily supplied infinitive after -quiera. Some- 
times this dependent infinitive is expressed: 


Non fallare qui quiera por mj a Dios rogar *™ 
Non se por ti qui quiera rogar al Criador *” 


The results of this study warrant the following conclusions: 

1. The compound with -quier has predominated since the earliest 
stages of the language. This appendage has always been imper- 
sonal in character and indicative since its inception. 

2. The appendage -se quiere developed very early and disap- 
peared probably about the end of the thirteenth century. 

3. The forms compounded with -quiere and -se quier seem to 
have been disappearing towards the end of the fourteenth century. 

4. The occurrence of the appendage -quiera was very rare before 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, but from the fifteenth 

80 ©, Joret, Loi des finales en espagnol, in Romania, 1872, I, 444. Menén- 
dez Pidal, op. cit., § 28, 3. 


810, O. Marden, Cuatro Poemas de Berceo, Madrid, 1928: Milagro de 
Tedfilo, 752b. 


82 Ibid., Milagro de Teéfilo, 7794. 
5 ; 
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century its use became quite regular though by no means as 
common as that of -quier. 

In regard to the apocopation in modern Spanish of the -quiera 
to the -quier form of these compounds, which, it is alleged, takes 
place when the expression precedes a noun, we are warranted in 
saying that what occurs is not an apocopation for we know that 
final unstressed a generally maintained itself. The -quier form 
surviving to-day is the remanent of the ancient -quiere prototype. 


José R. Patomo 
Ohio State University 
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CASTILLEJO’S ANA 


N THE first poem, addressed to Love, Castillejo' declares his 
unconditional surrender and strikes the note that predominates 
throughout the first Book: 


Mas haz tt lo que quisieres, 
Que yo a merced te me doy 
Y he de querer lo que quieres. 
No mio, mas tuyo soy 

Y de ser lo que tii fueres.? 


With respect to women, Castillejo had a collector’s instinct, and 
although apparently he had little confidence in the happiness that 
love could bring, he was unable to resist a pretty face and was ever 
ready to risk a new venture in the land of emotions. One after 
another brought him to death’s door, as he thought for the moment, 
Ana, Mencia, Inés, Angela, Petronila, Gracia, Francisca, Dofia Ana 
de Aragén, and Elena,’ but with a vitality that is rarer in a poet’s 
pages than in actual life, he thought of additions to his emotional 
portrait gallery. 

Whether these compositions reflect mere gallantry or real devo- 
tion is difficult to determine. However, one readily notes a fervour 
in the compositions addressed to Ana which is lacking in the other 
poems. I do not refer, of course, to the verses in which he toys with 
her name, as Petrarch did with Laura’s,‘ but to compositions such 
as the one that begins 


Vuestros lindos ojos, Ana, 
jQuién me dexase gozallos, 
Y tantas veces besallos 


1 The Obras de Cristébal de Castillejo were first published in 1573. I have used 
the recent edition by J. Dominguez Bordona, Clasicos Castellanos, 4 vols., 1927. 

2 Op. cit., II, p. 15. 

3 Julia must be omitted from this list. In an article entitled Postille a tre 
poesie del Castillejo (RFE, 1929, XVI, 60-65) Eugenio Mele shows that the verses 
A una dama que se decia Julia are a translation of a Latin epigram Ad Juliam. As 
far as the authorship of the Latin original of the verses A un hermafrodito (II, p. 
255), both Dominguez Bordona and Mele overlooked the article by F. Castro 
Guisasola entitled El horéscopo del hijo del rey Alcaraz en el “ Libro de buen amor”’ 
(RFE, 1923, X, 396-98). There he mentioned Ludwig Traube’s article proving 
that the Latin epigram was first written by Matthieu de Vendéme in the second 
half of the twelfth century. See also my article (RFE, 1925, XII, 184-190). 

* Al nombre de Ana, op. cit., Il, pp. 19-20. 
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Cuantas me pide la gana 
Con que vivo de mirallos! 
Darles hia 

Cien mil besos cada dia; 

Y aunque fuesen un millén, 
Mi penado corazén 

Nunca harto se veria.® 


There is nothing Platonic about this lover who apparently knew 
Catullus well. In her presence, his tongue is paralyzed, his ears 
hum, his eyes are dimmed, and 


Viva llama 

Por mi cuerpo se derrama, 
Y hago con pies y manos 
Mil ademanes livianos, 
Ajenos del que no ama. 


It has generally been assumed that the Ana to whom this and ten 
other poems are addressed was Anna von Schaumburg’ (written 
Ana de Xomburg by Castillejo), daughter of Count Schaumburg, 
who was fifteen years old when the poet, already in Orders, dedicated 
to her in 1528 his translation of Ovid’s story of the love of Pyramus 
and Thisbe.*® 

Castillejo wrote his dedication in a jocose, whimsical vein: 
“‘Simples fueron, a mi parecer, en matarse as{ con el calor del amor 
y de la edad; porque pudieran esperar a resfriarse y envejecerse, 
especialmente si vinieran a palacio y a Alemafia, como yo; pero 
quisieron perder la vida a trueco de la fama. Y pues es hecho, y 
no podemos ayudarles con consejo, obra piadosa y justa sera acor- 
darnos dellos. Vuesamerced haga en el caso por su parte lo que le 
pareciere segtin su limpia conciencia; que no quiero ponerla en 
obligacién, ni pedir otra merced de mi trabajo, sino que, no pudiendo 
bien leer o entender estas locuras de amor, tome un acompafiado 
para ello que le ayude de mala, el cual quede a voluntad y eleccién de 
vuesamerced, cuyas manos beso.” 

I believe that the story of Castillejo’s love for Anna von Schaum- 
burg will be found in reading into the last sentence of the dedication 
something that is not there. That Castillejo, a middle-aged cleric, 
should have declared his love for an aristocratic, wealthy miss of 

5 Loc. cit., p. 21. 

* Mele, op. cit., p. 62. 

7 Clara L. Nicolay, The Life and Works of Cristébal de Castillejo, Philadelphia, 
1910, pp. 31-32, and Dominguez Bordona, op. cit., I, p. 12 and II, p. 18. 

8 Op. cit., II, pp. 182-203. 
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fifteen, passes the bounds of belief. Castillejo doubtless meant by 
“no pudiendo bien leer o entender estas locuras de amor, tome un 
acompafiado para ello que le ayude de mala,” that she should take a 
young man of birth and fortune and he might explain to her the 
follies of love which caused the death of Pyramus and Thisbe. 
Miss Nicolay ® says that the story of the two lovers is told “in a 
diffuse manner as if he were talking to an intelligent child.”” I agree 
with that statement, but if we read again Al nombre de Ana, the 
passionate A la misma Ana which I have already mentioned, and 
the rest of the verses addressed to Ana, the conclusion must be that 
Ana and Anna von Schaumburg were not the same person. 

In my opinion, Ana was a girl whom he loved as a youth in 
Spain. It is possible that Castillejo refers to her in his verses En una 
partida fuera de Espatia © where she is described as one whose name 
begins with the same letter as his love (amor): 


Vos, mi fe, que comencdis 
En la letra que comiencgan 
Mis amores."! 


He speaks tenderly of their love and begs her to be true to him during 
his long absence. Although her identity remains a secret, her name 
continues to live in the anthologies in the dainty, rippling villancico 


La vida se gana, 
Perdida por Ana. 


Ferdinand Wolf was first responsible for assuming that Ana and 
Anna von Schaumburg was the same person. In his article on 
Cristobal de Castillejo’s Lobspruch der Stadt Wien, contributed to the 
Sitzungberichte of the Vienna Academy, in 1849 (II, pp. 292-310), 
he says that in the first years of his residence in Vienna, 1528-1530, 
Castillejo fell in love with the noble lady Anna von Schaumburg, 
daughter of George, Count of Schaumburg, who was only fifteen 
years old. Two years later she married Count Erasmus von 
Stahremberg. Ticknor did not speak of the love of Castillejo for 
Anna von Schaumburg nor did Fitzmaurice-Kelly in his first edition 
of his History of Spanish Literature. 

In 1910 Miss Nicolay’s thesis appeared and she follows Wolf’s 
statement about Castillejo and Anna von Schaumburg, but she adds 
a sentence: “‘Above all there was the fact that Castillejo was a 
consecrated priest, which may not have precluded gallant adven- 

® Op. cit., p. 94. 

10 Op. cit., II, pp. 167-172. 

1 Cf. op. cit., II, p. 179, 1. 3773. 
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tures, but which demanded celibacy.”’ In the second edition of 
Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s Historia (1913), the author identifies Ana with 
Anna von Schaumburg for whom Castillejo ‘‘sentia una admiracién 
entre jocosa y seria, pero enteramente platénica.”” In the edition of 
1916 he modified his statement to “pero creemos, cristianamente, 
que platénica.” Fitzmaurice-Kelly apparently had difficulty in 
reconciling the passionate tone used in the verses to Ana and half- 
joking dedication to Anna von Schaumburg. In the New History of 
Spanish Literature (1926), he wrote: “There is something very 
attractive about Castillejo: nothing saintly at all. His saintliness is 
not very apparent in the charming pagan verses which he was fond 
of writing to Ana (Anna von Schaumburg).” 

Most of the recent histories of Spanish literature concur in the 
identification of Ana and Anna von Schaumburg and Castillejo, 
though praised as a poet, is blamed as a monk. In Contra el Amor 
and other similar compositions Castillejo has disclosed with humilia- 
tion the frailty of his flesh; that much is true, but he should not be 
blamed for a love-affair with Anna von Schaumburg for which we 
have no evidence. 

J. P. WickERSHAM CRAWFORD 


University of Pennsylvania 


2 Page 182. 





VARIA 


THE RECEPTION OF DON ALVARO 


In A recent article, “ The Study of Spanish Romanticism ” (M.H.R.A., 
December 1932, p. 7) I reiterated a view which I believed to be by now 
generally accepted—that Rivas’ Don Alwaro was not, as it used to be 
considered, a “triumph,” but was “given no more than eleven perform- 
ances in Madrid, and, though highly praised by some, met on the whole 
with a distinctly discouraging reception.” 

In the July Hispanic Review (p. 259), my friend Professor Milton 
A. Buchanan states, somewhat categorically, that I draw “a wrong con- 
clusion from the fact that the play was given no more than eleven per- 
formances.” But all the evidence he gives for so downright an assertion 
is an irrelevant quotation from Larra? and the statement: “ Long runs 
are not common in Spain and eleven performances are indicative of con- 
siderable popularity.” I was not unaware that long runs are not common 
in Spain. But the fact proves nothing. If other plays had considerably 
longer runs than Don Alvaro, and if Rivas’ drama can be shown to have 
had a very mixed press, Mr. Buchanan will no doubt agree that my state- 
ment is justified. 

The second of these facts I proved ten years ago (Rivas, a Critical 
Study, pp. 70-80). The truth of the first will be fully demonstrated in 
my forthcoming study of Spanish Romanticism, but I can give sufficient 
figures in a few lines to convince my critic. I first compare the recep- 
tions of four well-known dramas of this period. 

Don Alvaro was given 11 times in Madrid in March and April 1835 
and 6 times later in that year. It also had 8 performances in 1836 and 
4 in 1837. In Barcelona, it was not given at all in 1835 or 1836 and 
had eight performances in 1837. Total: 37 performances in 3 years. 

La Conjuracién de Venecia. Madrid: 30 performances in 1834 (Pro- 
duced in April; revived in June, September, November and December) ; 
10 in 1835; none in 1836; 5 in 1837. Barcelona: 3 in 1835; 6 in 1836; 
1 in 1837. Total: 55 performances in 4 years. 

El Trovador. Madrid: 25 performances in 1836; 17 in 1837. Bar- 
celona: 11 in 1836; 8 in 1837. Total: 61 performances in 2 years. 

Los Amantes de Teruel. Madrid: 15 performances in 1837. Barce- 
lona: 6. Total: 21 performances in 1 year. 

Were I to take a three-years’ average for each play, the result would 


1 For Larra only says that a literary revolution was in progress, which I 
have never questioned: my contention is that Don Alvaro did not complete 
the triumph of the revolutionaries. 
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still be the same: on the whole, Don Alwaro was the least successful of 
the four. It would be possible to find between twenty and thirty other 
plays which outdid it in popularity—beginning with Larra’s translation 
El Arte de Conspirar, which was given 26 times in a few months, and 
Lombia’s, El Pilluelo de Paris, which had 39 performances in two years, 
and ending with jA la plaza! jA la plaza!, a play of little merit, which 
achieved a total of 282 performances. Between these extremes come no 
less than seven plays by Bretén de los Herreros, beside whom Rivas cuts 
a very poor figure as a popular dramatist. But I have probably quoted 
sufficiently to prove that Don Alvaro, a Romantic drama of both intrinsic 
and historic interest, which played an important part in the Romantic 
Revolt, attained only a very moderate success and had, as I have said, 
“a distinctly discouraging reception.” 


E. ALLISON PEERS 
University of Liverpool 


SEVERAL OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING LO LIBRE DE 
SAVIESA ATTRIBUTED TO JAMES I OF ARAGON 


Lo Libre de Saviesa has been the subject of a number of speculations 
concerning its authorship or the réle played by James I in its composi- 
tion, and its sources have been up to the present very vaguely defined. 


The extracts published by Rodriguez de Castro in his Biblioteca Es- 
panola* and the statements of Helfferich? to the effect that there is a 
very close resemblance between the aphorisms of this Catalan text and 
the collection made by Honein ibn Ishak caused Knust to establish cer- 
tain parallels between it and the Buenos Proverbios.* In the absence of 
the complete text of the Libre de Saviesa, he was unable to determine any 
exact connection between the two works although he suspected that James 
I had the Buenos Proverbios before him and not the Bocados de Oro as 
maintained by Amador de los Rios. 

Other statements concerning the origin of the text are made by Tour- 
toulon * and by Llabrés in his edition of the Libre de Saviesa.5 Much 
less reliable are their conclusions, based on an extensive knowledge of the 
period, but involving certain suppositions which are untenable. The 
1 Rodriguez de Castro, Joseph, Biblioteca Espafiola, Madrid, 1786, vol. II, 
. 605. 

; 2 Helfferich, Adolf, Raymund Lull und die Anfidnge der catalonischen 
Literatur, Berlin, 1858. 

3 Knust, Hermann, Mittheilungen aus dem Eskurial (Bibliothek des Lit- 

terarischen Vereins in Stuttgart, No. 141), Tiibingen, 1879, pp. 526-27. 


4Tourtoulon, Charles de, Don Jaime I, el Conquistador, Valencia, 1874, 
vol. II, pp. 355-361. 


5 Llabrés y Quintana, Gabriel, Libre de Saviesa del Rey En Jacme I 
d’Arag6, Santander, 1908. 
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Catalan work is not the product of the Jewish translators of Barce- 
lona, nor is it a compilation based on a notebook kept by James I as a 
student. A consideration of the manuscripts and of the printed edition 
may serve to clear up several points. 

The published version of the Libre de Saviesa is based on Manuscript 
921 of the Biblioteca Nacional of Madrid, representing in this edition a 
somewhat modernized orthography. The editor consulted also Manu- 
seript M. I. 29 of the Escorial Library, but he attaches little importance 
to this mutilated version, announcing that it served only to provide a few 
variants. In truth, the Escorial manuscript (Z) is mutilated, but it is 
important in that it presents a summary of the complete work. A com- 
parison of both manuscripts will show that, even though in summary 
form, there are sections in the Escorial manuscript not found in the 
Madrid version. A part of these additional paragraphs were printed by 
Llabrés in his introduction, but the final sections are not included. Such 
a comparison should show at least the content of the original version. 

The work may be divided into five parts for our consideration: 1. The 
prologues. 2. The sayings of the philosophers. 3. The tract concerning 
the government of kings. 4. The account of eclipses (Madrid only). 5. 
Conclusion (Madrid only). The prologues and the concluding prayer 
may be dismissed as being written by scribes or translators, and the sec- 
tion on eclipses likewise is an addition quite aside from the main body of 
the work. The two remaining sections are then the portions whose sources 
are to be accounted for. 

In the Madrid manuscript (M) the sayings of the philosophers are not 
all found together, some coming after the section dealing with the rule of 
kings. Manuscript E leaves them together, ending with that heterogene- 
ous section which I have termed the rule of kings. 

With the published texts of the Libre de Saviesa and the Buenos Pro- 
verbios at hand, it is possible to make the comparison which Knust began, 
and to establish at once the similarity of the two texts. The opening of 
the Catalan work is found on page 3 of Knust’s edition of the Buenos 
Proverbios, and a literal translation of the Spanish text is found after 
that point. Not until the end of the section dealing with the seals of the 
philosophers is any difference noted, and there it is merely a matter of 
the omission of Alexander’s seal in the Catalan text. The translation con- 
tinues, however, through the sections devoted to the assembly of four 
philosophers, five philosophers, the sayings of Aristotle, the assembly of 
seven, ten, thirteen, and four philosophers. The sayings of Socrates are 
interrupted by the rule of kings, but continue immediately after, under 
the heading of Eximple de Sécrates, and they follow the text of the 
Buenos Proverbios with minor omissions until paragraph 209 in the edi- 
tion of Llabrés which begins: “E quant volgueren ociure Sécrates, dix 
li un seu dexeble.” What follows has no correspondence in the Buenos 
Proverbios. Paragraphs 212 to 307 follow in sense and order another 
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Catalan text which has been published as Los Proverbis de Salomo.* 
There are numerous differences in language between the two works as 
well as omissions in one or the other text which indicate the existence of 
another version as their common source. These proverbs are probably 
an interpolation, as are the astronomical section and the prayer follow- 
ing. Several proverbs traceable to Mobasschir ben Fatik* are found at 
the very end of the manuscript together with a few also used by Jahuda 
(or Jafuda) Bonsenyor in his Llibre de paraules e dits de savis e filosofs. 
The aphorisms of Manuscript E which have no correspondence in the 
Madrid version are directly connected with the Buenos Proverbios and to 
the original work of Honein as it appeared earlier in Spain in its Hebrew 
version.* These additional sayings are taken from the sections dealing 
with Socrates, Plato, Diogenes, Hippocrates, and Aristotle. The appear- 
ance of many sayings in only one manuscript with no corresponding 
proverbs in the other indicates omissions on the part of both scribes. The 
scribe responsible for Manuscript E appears to have solected and con- 
densed his material while Manuscript M was subjected to the omission of 
large sections of the original compilation. 

It is worthy of mention that the order of the sayings is not the same 
as in the Buenos Proverbios as we have the text. There has been quite 
a bit of confusion in the latter due to the incorporation of several chapters 
with the Poridad de las poridades in the Escorial manuscripts, and the 
version printed by Knust required alterations in the position of various 
chapters. 

The other section of the Libre de Saviesa consists of a prologue of 
“ Johanicy,” found only in Manuscript E, an exchange of letters between 
Alexander and Aristotle, the prologue of “ Joanici” who translated the 
book, a letter from Aristotle to Alexander followed by a table of con- 
tents. The book is here declared to be divided into eight treatises, of 
which only two are found in the Madrid manuscript: the sections dealing 
with the kinds of kings and the conduct of kings. At this point the 
Escorial manuscript supplies, always in summary form, treatises on 
justice, knights, physiognomy, a rule of health, and a section on geo- 
mancy. These are not all that the table of contents promises, but the 
fragmentary contents of Manuscript M at this point are considerably 
amplified. 


6 Jahuda Bonsenyor, Llibre de paraules e dits de savis e filosofs; Los 
Proverbis de Salomo; Lo Llibre de Cato, fets estampar complets per primera 
vegada ab un prdlech y documents per En Gabriel Llabrés y Quintana, Palma 
de Mallorca, 1889, pp. 81-90. 

7 Cinquiéme Extrait de l’Ouvrage Arabe d’Ibn Aby Ossaibi’ah sur 1’His- 
toire des Médecins, traduction francaise, accompagnée de notes par M. le Dr. 
B. R. Sanguinetti, in Journal Asiatique, cinquiéme série, 1856, VIII, 175- 
196, 316-353. 

8 Honein Ibn Ishak, Sinnspriiche der Philosophen, nach der hebriaischen 
Uebersetzung Charisi’s ins Deutsche iibertragen und erliutert von Dr. A. 
Loewenthal, Berlin, 1896. 
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These contents correspond to a part of the Poridad de las poridades, 
which is the Spanish version of the short form of the Secretum Secre- 
torum ascribed to Aristotle, and the table of contents corresponds exactly 
to this work. A word for word comparison of the Spanish work and the 
Catalan text of Madrid reveals no essential differences, and the contents 
of the Escorial manuscript agree with those of the Poridad. There can 
be no doubt after such a comparison that the Catalan scribe translated the 
Spanish text integrally. A few discrepancies, such as the statement that 
the work is translated from Hebrew and an occasional change in the order 
of some phrases, may be attributed to scribal errors in part and partly to 
the manuscript of the Poridad serving as a basis for the translation. 
There is evidence that it was superior to any of those known to me. The 
“ Johanicy ” of the prologue of Manuscript E was a fanciful addition by 
the seribe, doubtless suggested by the Joannici of the first part, who is 
Honein ibn Ishak, and the translator into Arabic, Yahya ibn al-Batrik. 

It is very natural that these two works should appear together under 
one title. The two manuscripts of the Buenos Proverbios are preceded 
by the Poridad de las poridades, and, as stated before, there is a certain 
amount of confusion shown in them as to the limits of the two works. 
As works dealing with the mediaeval Alexander legends they are both 
found in the Hebrew translations of Judah Al-Harizi in the early thir- 
teenth century, and due to their earlier associations in Arabic it is pos- 
sible to point out similarities between the two texts. It is probable that 
a Spanish manuscript containing the complete version of the Buenos Pro- 
verbios and the Poridad de las poridades was utilized for the Catalan 
translation, and that the other sections are either additions made by the 
translator or by later scribes. The principal part of the Libre de Saviesa 
represents the Catalan version of these two important mediaeval works, 
which have not been recognized as translations in their Catalan form. 
Instead of an original compilation influenced by these texts, it is neces- 
sary to consider the work as another translation in the body of Hispano- 
Arabic literature. 

Lioyp Kasten 

University of Wisconsin 
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The Dance of Death in Spain and Catalonia, by Florence Whyte. A 
Dissertation presented to the Faculty of Bryn Mawr College in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Baltimore (Waverly Press, Inc.), 1931: 80-+-xi-++-175 pages. (Ad- 
denda and Errata on a separate sheet.) 


The author of this dissertation has demonstrated clearly and interest- 
ingly the vitality of an important literary genre in the Hispanic peninsula 
during a period of some three centuries. Praiseworthy is her method of 
summarizing, both in the text and in an Indexed Table of Contents, the 
various stages and the final results of her study. Fifteen pages of a 
Bibliography show that she has explored the field rather widely, and her 
work has added significance in that she reprints in an Appendix the very 
rare Coplas de la Muerte which she could find available only in the unique 
printed copy now in the National Library at Madrid. 

The title adopted by Miss Whyte is somewhat awkward, since we can 
hardly regard Catalonia as lying outside the limits of Spain; of course she 
is thinking primarily of linguistic boundaries. She promises (Introduc- 
tion, p. viii, note 1) a later “discussion of the Dance of Death in the 
adjacent regions of Majorca and Portugal,” and states that her examina- 
tion of material for it “ does not invalidate the observations made in this 
dissertation.” 

Nearly a half of the dissertation is devoted to a consideration of the 
Castilian Danga general de la Muerte. The author contrasts the poet’s con- 
ception of Death in this document with that found in French and German 
Dances, in the Castilian Coplas de la Muerte, and in the Catalonian 
Venturos Pelegri and decides that “a personified Death unrelated to the 
notion of an admonishing corpse ” and the “ idea of a fully developed dia- 
logue with Death” are factors which “ distinguish the Danga de la Muerte 
from other Dances of Death.” This is true and it reveals a conscious sense 
of artistry on the part of the Castilian writer, but it does not exclude the 
belief that he may have founded his document on some foreign treatment 
of the theme. To this we return in a moment. 

It is a little disconcerting to see Miss Whyte proclaiming that (p. 20) 
“French and German students of the Dance of Death of the past genera- 
tion have been so influenced in their opinions by national prejudice that 
they cannot be considered seriously.” We need give no heed to the sur- 
mises of even well-meaning dilettanti writing prior to 1850, but we must 
admit that Gréber, Paris, Baist, Appel, and other scholars who have ex- 
pressed themselves on the subject were not in the habit of putting national 
prejudice above scholarly judgment. If Appel, whom she quotes, and Baist 
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(Gréber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, II, ii, 428) had no hesi- 
tancy about allocating the Danga general to the fifteenth century, Miss 
Whyte must adduce powerful arguments to the contrary before she can be 
deemed to have successfully countered their utterances, and it may be 
doubted that she has done so. She bases somewhat of her objection to the 
remarks of Appel upon her interpretation of the word trasladacién as it 
appears in the Prologue to the Danga general. For her this word means 
only “seribal copy.” Caution is desirable here. The word is, to be sure, 
bothersome. We know that the verb trasladar is the subject of speculation 
as it is used in Montalvo’s Prologue to his version of the Amadis de Gaula, 
but surely trasladacién can just as readily mean “ translation” as “ copy.” 
Appel, Baist, and Seelmann all deemed the Danga general a document 
based upon a French original. Miss Whyte is impatient of this idea; she 
is convinced that “in its present form this composition was written in 
Spain and is not a translation from the French.” But who maintains that 
it was not written in Spain or that it is nothing but a translation? We 
may be pardoned for advocating rather the idea that the Castilian poem 
began as a translation of a French Danse Macabré, but that it grew in the 
hands of the translator who was also a redactor. He may have taken his 
start from the lost Danse Macabré of the fourteenth century writer, Jehan 
Lefevre (see Grundriss, II, i, 1067) and, recasting it, he may have added 
the verses dealing with the figures of the Rabbi and the Alfaqui whom we 
have more reason to expect to find in a document of the Spanish peninsula 
than in one of France. It is worthy of note that, as Miss Whyte herself 
recalls, the Catalonian Danga de la Mort is a translation of a French Danse 
Macabré and that Pedro Miguel de Carbonell continued it in the second 
half of the 15th century. 

Seeking to fix a date for the composition of the Dancga general Miss 
Whyte has not neglected the evidence to be derived from the versification. 
The Spanish writer’s ease in handling the arte mayor reminds her of the 
skill with which it is managed, about 1382, by the writer of the Revelacién 
de un Hermitaiio. Her observation is just on this score. She is properly 
measured in her conclusion, for she alleges (p. 147) only “ the probability 
that the Danca general de la Muerte was written in the same general period 
and locality as the Revelacién de un Hermitano and that the status of the 
metre in the late fourteenth century is not an obstacle to this point of 
view.” That, in the first half of the 14th century, Juan Ruiz used, as Miss 
Whyte believes, a form of the arte mayor is the opinion of the present re- 
viewer. For him Ruiz constructed his line with four beats, but he em- 
ployed no settled principle as to the number and arrangement of the 
syllables devoid of a beat. It is not unlikely that, as time went on, his 
rather free system tended, in the hands of later poets, toward a degree of 
regularity of arrangement and to the evolution of the line which Appel has 
found so frequent in the Danga general and which, substituting the modern 
principle of beat and no-beat for the Latin quantitative system, we may 
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call the amphibrach: 
x’x/x’x//x’x/x’x 


If all the lines of a composition conformed to this scheme, deadly monotony 
of effect would result; hence the omission here and there of a syllable 
devoid of a beat or, instead, the occasional doubling of a no-beat syllable, 
(Sometimes, too, a weak or secondary accent could take the place of a beat.) 
The omission of an initial no-beat could bring about a dactylic line: 


"xx //xx//'xx/'xx 


The reduplication of an initial no-beat could produce an anapaestic line: 


xx’/xx’//xx’/xx’ 


Thus three perfect schemes came into existence. Omission or doubling 
of the no-beat syllables within the line helped to break the monotony other- 
wise engendered by constant use of the perfect types. The Danga general 
illustrates use of all these variations and, to the mind of this reviewer, 
rather more than the Revelacién and quite after the manner of Juan de 
Mena and other poets of the fifteenth century. Hence he inclines toward 
the later period as that of the composition of the former work. 

In the latter half of Miss Whyte’s book she has little to do with the 
proposal or refutation of any thesis; she gives her attention to the analysis 
of various Spanish documents in which Death is featured and the general 
tradition is carried down through the Golden Age. They include (1) a 
number of sixteenth century plays, to wit, the Farsa de la Muerte of 
Sanchez de Badajoz, the Coloquio de la Muerte of Sebasti4n de Horozco, 
the Farsa Uamada Danga de la Muerte of Pedraza, and the Cortes de la 
Muerte of Carvajal and Hurtado; (2) some allegorical poems also of the 
sixteenth century and of but slight literary merit; (3) some school plays 
still of the sixteenth century and preserved in manuscript form in the 
library of the Academia de la Historia at Madrid; and finally (4) three 
comedies of the seventeenth century, viz., the Entremés Cantado: La Muerte 
of Quifiones de Benavente, the Mojiganga entitled Las visiones de la Muerte 
by Calderén, and the Auto de las Cortes de la Muerte wrongly ascribed to 
Lope de Vega. On page 93, following the example of Ferdinand Wolf, 
Miss Whyte terms the play of Pedraza an auto sacramental; today we use 
that term in a more limited way and it seems inapplicable to the piece in 
question, if we may judge by her description of it. 

In conclusion we recommend Miss Whyte’s dissertation to students of 
Spanish literature; it is a notable addition to the recent output of Ameri- 
ean scholarship. 

J. D. M. Forp 

Harvard University 
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Bibliografta de la novela mejicana. Compilada por Arturo Torres-Rio- 
seco, Ph.D., Catedrdtico de literatura hispano-americana en la Uni- 
versidad de California. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1933. 
58 pages. 

In the body of this work, which is one of the series issued by the 
Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies, the compiler has pre- 
sented something less than 1400 bibliographical items, including titles of 
novels, novelettes, short stories, legends, prose anthologies, collections of 
juvenile literature, memoirs, journals, historical documents, ete.; and, as 
a guide to the field, a list of slightly more than one hundred titles of 
books and articles purporting to bear on the Mexican novel. These titles 
have been culled from a variety of sources, but principally, as the com- 
piler mentions in his “ Introduccién,” from Juan B. Iguiniz’s Biblio- 
grafia de novelistas mexicanos (Mexico, 1925, 428 p.), whose 900 items, 
representing 742 different titles, and introductory bibliography of the 
main works bearing on the field are the result of years of careful, schol- 
arly research. The additional items in the present work may be roughly 
classified as follows: other editions of works cited by Iguiniz, 30; addi- 
tional titles of works published before 1925, 110; additional titles since 
1925, 107; additional titles without imprint date, 50; works with a Mexi- 
ean background but written by foreigners, 25; titles of unpublished works 
and those based only on a single reference, 30; extremely questionable 
items, 75; and duplications, 25. 

It would have been well had the compiler defined his field at the out- 
set, for the term “novel” has been given a most generous interpreta- 
tion, and the wisdom of including titles of children’s stories, legends, 
prose anthologies, and descriptive and historical works in a bibliography 
of the novel is at least open to question. The inclusion of novels by 
foreigners on the ground that Mexico furnishes the setting—a practice 
scrupulously avoided by Iguiniz—leads to the assumption, by those un- 
acquainted with the field, that such writers are Mexicans. Although El 
Periquillo Sarniento (Mexico, 1816) is generally accepted as the first 
Mexican novel—Iguiniz uses a facsimile of its title-page as his frontis- 
piece—in the 1933 bibliography Bramén’s Los sigueros de la Virgen 
(1620), Ochoa’s Sucesos de Fernando (1662), Sigiienza y Géngora’s In- 
fortunios de Alonso Ramirez (1690), Herndndez’s El peregrino con guia 
(1750), and Gonzalez de Sancha’s Fabiano y Aurelia (1760) are listed 
on the sole authority of Gonzdlez Pefia’s Historia de la literatur: mezi- 
cana (Mexico, 1928). If the titles of these precursors of the Mexican 
novel deserved inclusion, full bibliographical details should have been 
given. A description of the first edition of the Sigiienza item could have 
been secured from Medina’s standard work, La Imprenta en Mézico, or 
from extant copies; and imprint and paging of Bramén’s work are given 
in Castillo Ledén’s Los origenes de la novela mexicana, listed in the intro- 
ductory bibliography (p. 1) of the present work. 
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Under the items classed as questionable are many that would un- 
doubtedly have been excluded had the compiler had the opportunity to 
examine the work cited or had he revised his work more thoroughly 
before publication. A few examples will suffice: Altamirano’s Tres 
flores, a German tale three pages in length (Renacimiento, I, 471-473); 
Campos’s Chapultepec, which consists of 38 pages of descriptive matter 
and 66 of pictures; Dos antiguas relaciones (p. 25)—in reality two his- 
torical documents concerning Florida, first published by the Mexican 
historian, Genaro Gareia; journals and memoirs, such as Gamboa’s Mi 
diario, Gareia Cubas’s Libro de mis recuerdos, and Prieto’s Memorias, 
1828-1853, not novels, as the compiler himself admits by listing the last 
of these in his works on the novel (p. 3); historical works, such as Frias’s 
Episodios militares, Palomares’s Decena trdgica en Torreén and Las 
campanias del norte, Ireneo Paz’s Algunas campaias, Roa Barcena’s Re- 
cuerdos de la invasién norteamericana 1846-1848 ; foreign fiction, such as 
Eufemia (p. 57), a Spanish translation of Joachim Heinrich Campe’s 
didactic novel; and the general miscellany listed under Ferndndez de 
Lizardi: La alacena de friolera, an issue of a periodical; Los didlogos de 
los muertos and the six following titles, all small pamphlets; Didlogos 
entre un payo y un sacristdén, a serial publication dealing with problems 
of state and church; Didlogos sobre cosas de su tiempo, selections from 
pamphlets, edited for class-room use by Gonzalez Obregén; and Mis- 
celanea, a binder’s title for volumes composed of miscellaneous pamphlets 
concerned largely with political and religious questions in Mexico. Not 
much specific information concerning Mexican fiction ean be gleaned from 
such an-entry as “ Villasefor y Villasefior, Obras de . .. Biblioteca de 
Autores mexicanos, 7, 57, 73, 76, Mexico, 1897-1910, 4 vols.,” since these 
volumes contain only historical and biographical matter. 

Some unnecessary duplications occur, due frequently to the lack of a 
system of cross references from pseudonyms to authors. Los rostros de 
nada attributed to Sol Hugo (p. 28) appears again under Anastasio 
Manzanilla (p. 32) with full bibliographical data; Los crucifilios under 
Ignotus (p. 28) and Ignacio A. de la Pefia (42) ; Pascual Almazdn appears 
(p. 6) as an author, yet Natal del Pomar (his pseudonym) is listed as an 
author (p. 43), with no reference to Almazén; and Perroblillos (p. 43) 
is the Pablo Robles listed later (p. 47), although no clue to this fact is 
given. The entry “ Biblioteca de Autores mexicanos [vol.] 33” (p. 11), 
which is followed by the erroneous statement that it consists of two 
volumes, is superfluous since there is a joint entry under Pesado (p. 43) 
and single entries under Rodriguez Galvan, Pacheco, and Lafragua (pp. 
29, 39, 49), but neither is the length of the individual works indicated 
correctly, if at all, nor are the titles of all the novels in volume 33 listed. 
Pacheco’s El criollo is described as having 339 pages; in reality it ap- 
pears on pages 339-365; Pesado’s Inquisidor de Mézico is not in the first 
volume of the Biblioteca, as stated (p. 43)—that volume being entirely 
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devoted to the works of Garcia Icazbalceta, but is in volume 33, pages 3 
to 47. References to other volumes of the Biblioteca are equally faulty. 
The usefulness of some of the titles of works not previously cited by 
Iguiniz would have been increased had the bibliographical data been 
more complete. Few students seeking information concerning Martinez 
Riestra’s Ella twvo la culpa, cited on the basis of a reference in Caté- 
logo Lozano, would know the address of that publisher (San Antonio, 
Texas), or whether the catalogue was issued in 1850 or in 1930. Surely 
bibliographical details concerning such current works as the half dozen 
titles based on Franc[isc]o Carrefio’s mention of them in Biblos, 1925, 
and Brumas del norte, ascribed to Peén del Valle on the authority of 
“ Letras, 1930,” could have been obtained. The increase in number of 
editions over those cited by Iguiniz is partially explained by such entries 
as the following, which purport to describe two different editions: 
“ Metamorfosis, Guatemala, Imp. en la Tip. Nacional, 1899. 1 vol., 4°,” 
and “ Metamorfosis, México, Centro Mercantil, 1899. 8°, 789 p.” (p. 24). 
The information given in the first of these is taken from the colophon; 
that for the second from the title page of the same volume, as Iguiniz cor- 
rectly states (pp. 143-144). Among other factual errors which give rise 
to seemingly new authors is the note under the name “ Mufioz, Mariano 
M. y” (p. 36): “Iguiniz trae: Mariano M. de (sic) Mufioz,” while the 
Iguiniz entry (p. 217) reads: “ Meléndez y Mujfios, Mariano,” with a full 
statement of the source of information upon which the entry is based. 

In this work one misses the index to pseudonyms and the title index 
which make the work of Iguiniz such a ready reference. The usefulness 
of both volumes as bibliographical tools would have been greatly in- 
creased had the location of known copies been indicated. 

The compiler states that although Iguiniz had included the good edi- 
tions of all the important novels, he believes the publication of his 1933 
volume justified by the number of additional titles which bring the work 
up to date, and by the advantage to Mexican letters which must result 
from its issuance in the United States. 

J. R. SPELL 


University of Texas 


Cervantes’ Women of Literary Tradition, by Sadie Edith Trachman. 
Instituto de las Espafias en los Estados Unidos, New York, 1932: 
175 pages. 

Dr. Trachman has presented us with an interesting and well written 
study. An exhaustive analysis of all the types of women contained in 
the works of Cervantes, together with a consideration of their sources 
and relationships would make a very large volume, and it is clear that 
the author has had to keep her material within definite bounds. She 
divides Cervantes’ women into two classes: “one, the poetic, novelistic 
personages who, having certain common and conventional characteristics, 
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give unmistakable evidence of having a long, or a more recent literary 
tradition—true literary types, with such modifications and additions in 
their various reappearances as their creator has chosen to give to his 
interpretation of a traditional type; and the other, that of the realistic 
personages, unique and individual, who are unquestionably taken from 
life, even though at times they may have literary antecedents, and whose 
chief merit lies in their individuality.” This study deals only with the 
first class and we hope that Dr. Trachman will some day give us a com- 
panion volume dealing with the second also. 

The first class contains a large group of seventeen different types, 
among which the most prominent are the Moorish, the Christian slave, 
the pastoral, certain types reminiscent of the libros de caballerias and 
others of folkloric or European ancestry, and, notably, Italian and Span- 
ish novelesque types. In several of these categories, various elements of 
similarity can be pointed out, and only by adhering to single, often 
superficial traits can such a long classification be justified. Now and 
then Cervantes’ own designation of the origin of his character justifies 
an official tag. With others the literary source, such as that of Sinforosa, 
who is a Dido type, suggests the label. Owing to the Algerian captivity 
and his contact with the Turks, Cervantes had a penchant for creating 
wholly imaginary types of Moorish women. Is it likely that as a slave 
he had an intimate acquaintance with the interior of the homes in Al- 
giers? The menial life of a captive may have inspired him to use his 
great imagination to conjure up and dress in romantic colors Algerian 
home life, notably of the women secluded within the walls. The pas- 
toral type, likewise, was an early love and interested him to the end of 
his days; so it is not surprising that he continued to present shepherd 
maidens long after the creation of Galatea. 

Spanish critics have tried to reseue these women from their status 
of mediocrity by further idealizing them, by considering them symbols 
of lofty feminine qualities. This is but projecting on the author who 
ereated them a far-fetched idealistic purpose of which there is no evi- 
dence anywhere. These women were inspired, in the by and large, by 
Cervantes’ reading, and consciously copied from sources easily tangible 
today. Cervantes made known his sources and attributed to them a 
sort of undying authority and prestige. When he quotes his fountain of 
inspiration he does so with undisguised reverence. 

The sameness which characterizes some of these women is in part 
due to Cervantes’ own rhetorical gift, to the beauty of the Spanish with 
which his name is now identified. He was fascinated by the language 
which he gave his personages to use, and he put it unsparingly into the 
mouths of all women of this type. So the problem arises with this class, 
whose literary tradition Dr. Trachman has so clearly demonstrated, how 
to reconcile the speech of each one with her supposed character and 
place in society. Preciosa, the gypsy girl, Marcela, the pseudo-shep- 
herdess (D. Q., I, 14), Dorotea, the ruined farmer’s-daughter (D. Q., L 
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28), certainly do not speak wie ithnen der Mund gewachsen ist. They 
were created by an influence more powerful than Cervantes’ own com- 
mon sense; and that influence was exerted by all the experiments in 
expression and diction born in the sixteenth century, that is, roughly in 
the later Renaissance. These experiments were prompted by a number 
of traceable causes, such as a desire to imitate the classics and the tricks 
of the humanists, the lure of poetic diction, notably of the school of 
Garcilaso, besides other artificial traits apparent in both prose and verse 
after fifteen hundred, traits already under way with Guevara and reach- 
ing their highest point with the culto of Gracidn. The middle road is oc- 
eupied by certain fine, but none the less rhetorical, passages of Cer- 
vantes’ prose. Their loftiest eloquence is perhaps reached in the discourse 
on the Golden Age or that on Arms and Letters. But as regards the 
diction of his women of literary tradition, their speech always bewrayeth 
them as artificial creations, and is, therefore, not among the most happy 
of Cervantes’ rhetorical efforts. He himself tells us of the importance 
which he attributes to style, and it is clear that he yielded too often to 
the prestige and influence of academic learning so unrelated to his pecu- 
liar genius. 

Thus in the process of his reading Cervantes stored his mind with 
some of the dead wood which floats down every stream of literary in- 
heritances, and which consists of an accumulation of accepted artifices 
in style and diction. These already mar the pages of Cdrcel de Amor 
and they did immeasurable harm to all the prose of the Golden Age. 
Cervantes’ reminiscences even went so far as to perpetuate set phrases 
which he thought worth repeating more than once. There was in all this 
a conscious effort to give importance to a novelistic language as con- 
trasted with the spontaneous habla del vulgo, the speech of the market- 
place, apparently considered too commonplace for lofty ideas. It is thus 
that there grew a special rhetoric, a kind of sublimated speech to fit 
wholly imaginary, romantic, novelesque characters. This is naturally 
more striking when found in Cervantes’ women, and accounts for the 
fact that many of them are different only in name. A Zoraida may be 
imbued with the same sentiments as a Dorotea, a gypsy maiden as a 
shepherdess; they all cling to their virtue and talk about it, often with 
identical phrases. 

In reality, therefore, characters can be most readily described and 
kept separate when they speak distinct languages; that is, a speech in 
keeping with the part they play. Dissimilar garments and different 
names do not suffice to make unlike characters. Teresa Panza ceases to 
belong to Sancho’s class when he gives himself over to highfalutin diction. 
“ Mirad, Sancho,” she says, “ después que os hicistes miembro de caballero 
andante habléis de tan rodeada manera, que no hay quien os entienda. 
—Basta que me entienda Dios, mujer—respondié Sancho—, que El es el 
entendedor de todas las cosas, y quédese esto aqui.” 

The Spanish proverb is apposite: Aunque la mona se vista de seda, 
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mona se queda. A cross section of the drawing of these literary types 
of women reveals a sameness of speech that nullifies their external dif- 
ferences. Their rhetoric and their psychology are practically the same, 
their reactions to specific events are similar, and their emotions run 
through the same gamut of changes, whether they be clothed in an alma- 
lafa or a saya entera. Still, Dr. Trachman could hardly have done better 
in her classification, for in being guided, first, by their sources, and sec- 
ond, by the designation indicated by Cervantes himself, her argument 
rests on a sound basis. 

We would, however, have a more complete critical analysis of the 
whole group, if there were a supplementary, or covering chapter on the 
language of these particular feminine types. Such a chapter would com- 
prise an important phase of Cervantes’ narrative art as well as of his 
dialogue. The chief difficulty which the study involved offers is an ade- 
quate analysis of the extreme to which he could go in wrapping irra- 
tional sentiment in artificial diction regardless of the speaker. Space 
permits me to give only one example. In D. Q., I, 28, Dorotea, the be- 
trayed daughter of well-to-do peasants is found sitting by a brook bare- 
footed (“los pies en el agua auian parecido pedacos de cristal, las manos 
en los cabellos semejauan pedacos de apretada nieue”); her sex is with 
uncommon perspicacity inferred from her long hair and the use of the 
feminine adjective (ay desdichada, ete.); so there is nothing for it, but 
to tell the story of her misfortunes to the barber, the curate and Car- 


denio, who have stumbled on her hiding place. She reaches the night 
of her downfall, on which Fernando does her wrong, in spite of her 
elegantly worded remonstrance: 


“Si como estoy, sefior, en tus bracos, estuuiera entre los de vn leon 
fiero, y el librarme dellos se me assegurara con que hiziera o dixera cosa 
que fuera en perjuyzio de mi honestidad, assi fuera possible hazella o 
dezilla, como es possible dexar de auer sido lo que fué.” 


Valgame Dios, what could Cervantes have been thinking of in penning 
this valiente comparacién? Were amorous lions in the habit of doing 
violence to Andalusion peasant girls? What could Dorotea “do or say” 
to this fierce creature en perjuicio de su honestidad? What could she 
do but pray to the virgin to help her and not the lion, or scream madly 
for help? Yet this is not a unique specimen of irrational sentiment, 
and its relative frequency justifies the question as to how far an analysis 
of ideas and diction should go, in a study of Cervantes’ women. Per- 
haps my critica jocdésa is entirely unreasonable. The average reader of 
Cervantes’ day without question enjoyed the speeches of these women 
with their lofty rhetorie and their moralizing, their resistances, their 
virtue, their downfall and, above everything, the dreadful, happy end- 
ings of the story. It is impossible to believe that any readers were in- 
clined to bring to bear on these characterizations and on this consciously 
fine writing such frivolous “ critical judgment” as that in which I have 
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indulged. Lope’s prose stories contain worse passages, and when he 
ridiculed Don Quixote he probably had in mind only the immortal fea- 
tures of the book and not the balder-dash: so unsound was the ordinary 
eritical judgment of those days. But it is difficult to drop this enter- 
taining matter. Dr. Trachman will forgive me and fulfill the hope which 
we have expressed that she may complete her study of Cervantes’ women, 
—and include their speech. 
RvupoLPH SCHEVILL 
University of California 


Altportugiesisches Elementarbuch, von Joseph Huber (Sammlung roma- 
nischer Elementar- und Handbiicher herausgegeben von W. Meyer- 
Liibke). Heidelberg, 1933: 356 pages. 


The chief value of this book is in bringing together in a well docu- 
mented manner most of the work accomplished to date in the field of 
historical Portuguese grammar (e.g., § 364 on the origin of the personal 
infinitive). The book is thus at the same time an index of the many 
problems of historical Portuguese grammar that still remain to be solved. 

The section devoted to syntax is the most satisfactory part of the 
book in the collection of original examples it presents. That Professor 
Huber is primarily interested in syntax is evident from the amount of 
syntax he intentionally (see Vorwort) includes in the section devoted to 
morphology. The latter section is not so satisfactory. First, because 
much that belongs in it is treated under phonology, e.g., § 86 and § 94, 
dealing with radical-changing verbs, and secondly, because the author 
often merely quotes forms without any attempt to explain them, e.g., 
§ 366: partindo, and § 400: the open e of strong preterits. And his state- 
ment that these preterits never rhyme in the early Cancioneiros with 
weak preterits of the second conjugation is not exact, ef. quisera-mor- 
rera in CV—No. 525, although it is true that the early poets were much 
more careful of vowel quality in their rhymes than the later poets, par- 
ticularly Camoens. 

Professor Huber endeavors to account for the difference in the radical 
vowel of olho and olhos as due to a qualitative difference in the vowels 
derived from the Classical Latin endings -tim and -ds. In § 93, 2 he 
says, “ Demnach hatte das o < lat. -i% eine andere Klangfarbe gehabt als 
das o <-os ...” and concludés, “Da schon im Altesten Portugiesisch 
auslautendes -o und -os (=u, us § 155) gleich geschrieben werden, so 
folgt daraus, dass schon vor Beginn der portug. Textaufzeichnungen lat. 
-i und -o oneenmars geome” sind und dass der Unterschied olho-olhos 
daher noch filter sein muss.” But there is reason to believe that the 
change from olho to olho (or to take a word not complicated by a palatal : 
from horto to horto) took place in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. At 
any rate, it was toward the end of the fifteenth century that o became 
u (e.g., todo > tudo) and e became é (e.g., esso > isso) through the meta- 
phonie influence of the following o. And the testimony of the gram- 
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marians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, of whom Professor 
Huber includes only one in his bibliography, shows great variation and con- 
fusion in this matter and indicates that the modern situation had not 
been attained even then. Fernao de Oliveira gives horto and hortos while 
Duarte Nunes de Leaio gives formoso and formosos ; see A. “ @’ Almeida 
Cavacas, A Lingua portuguesa e a sua Metafonia, Coimbra, 1920, p. 
153 et seq. It is surprising to find that this book is omitted from the 
bibliography as well as Reinhardstoettner’s Grammatik der portu- 
giesischen Sprache and Grandgent’s Vulgar Latin. 


Epwin B. WILLiaMs 
University of Pennsylvania 


La literatura rusa en Espaiia, por George Portnoff. New York, Instituto 
de las Espafias, 1932: 301 paginas. 


Los lectores de lengua castellana debiamos gratitud a George Portnoff, 
por las excelentes versiones que a ella ha hecho de numerosas ficciones 
rusas. Andreief, Averchenko, Dostoyevsky, Gogol, Kuprin, Lermontoff, 
Puchkin, Saltekoff, Tolstoy y Turguenef, sobre todos, hallaron, con fre- 
cuencia, cabal expresién espafiola merced a este poliglota que, desterrado 
de su patria—como también por la guerra y la revolucién Levachoff, 
Tasin y Tatiana Enco de Valera—encontré simpatica acogida en la de 
Cervantes. 

Tal reconocimiento ha de doblarse ahora. Porque Portnoff, elevando 
la categoria intelectual de su propia labor, ha llevado a cabo, en La 
literatura rusa en Espaia, escrupulosa investigacién de scholar al regis- 
trar la entrada, la difusién y la influencia de las letras de su pueblo en 
el que lo fué algin tiempo de adopcién. En 1880 se inicia lo que Portnoff 
llama “siglo de oro de la novela rusa,” aunque, estrictamente hablando, 
sélo se trata de un cuarto de centuria, pues fija su término en 1905. En 
1885 triunfan las letras del pais de los zares en Francia. Y aunque es 
dificil fijar con exactitud cudndo son acogidas en Espaiia, el autor se 
decide por el afio 1888. Al nombrar (p4gina 38) La revolucién y la 
novela en Rusia, de E. Pardo Bazdn, dice Portnoff que no le incumbe 
“por ahora” la comparacién de Le Roman russe, de E. M. Vogiié, con 
la obra de la ilustre gallega para “ver con claridad el plagio de la con- 
desa.” Lo cual huelga, a nuestro entender, pues dofia Emilia declaré por 
escrito las fuentes de donde provenian muchas de sus opiniones. Cree 
Portnoff, acertadamente, que el arte ruso, en general, “ compagina mejor 
con el temperamento y sentimientos espafioles que con los de cualquier 
otro pais” (p. 44). Nos hubiera interesado—a manera de reverso— que 
Portnoff sefialara las reacciones de sus mas ilustres coterrfneos en con- 
tacto con la sensibilidad espafiola. Recordamos, v. gr., una carta de 
Tolstoy en la que se refiere a Espafia como un pueblo “que tanta ana- 
logia guarda” con el suyo. Chejov, en epistola de 1876 para su her- 
mano Miguel, recomiéndale expresamente el Quijote. Glinka, Mous- 
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sorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, se inspiran en motivos espafioles, y son los 
m4s nacionalistas de los misicos rusos. Turguenef escribe sutilisimo 
ensayo a propésito del Ingenioso hidalgo, y halla su mejor amiga en la 
cantante espafiola Paulina Garcia (madame Viardot); ete. 

En la parte III del libro se sintetiza, con eficacia, lo que la critica 
espaficla ha dicho de la literatura rusa. En la IV se estudia, de manera 
convineente, la “influencia directa” de Ana Karenina en Realidad, de 
Galdés, aunque la iltima tiene “el sello inconfundible” de su creador. 
En la V diferencia Portnoff entre el misticismo del siglo XVI y la con- 
ducta de Nazarin. Llega a la conclusién de que el curita galdosiano 
posee el espiritu religioso, rebelde e individualista del conde. Y atribuye 
a influencia lo que nosotros a coincidencia. Pues Galdés y Tolstoy luchan 
por la libertad de conciencia y por el retorno al cristianismo primitivo a 
partir de 1870: quince afios antes de triunfar las obras rusas en Francia, 
y diez y ocho antes de vencer en Espaiia. La relacién entre el bosidk de 
Gorky—sentimiento idealista—y el picaro de Baroja (pp. 214-218), es 
indiscutible. 


José A. BALSEIRO 


University of Illinois 
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Charles E. Kany is well known as the editor of the plays of Ramén 
de la Cruz, and his new book Life and Manners in Madrid, 1750-1800 
(University of California Press, 1932; 483 pp.) centers around approxi- 
mately the same period. Dr. Kany writes in his Preface that the volume 
grew out of having studied the sainetes of Ramén de la Cruz and the idea 
occurred to him of portraying the life and manners of Madrid of his time. 

The exterior life of Madrid is dealt with in the first five chapters, 
namely, The Gates of the City, Within the Walls, the Puerta del Sol, the 
Plaza Mayor and the Plazuela de la Cebada. The chapters on Court Life 
and the Nobility, Food and Furniture, Guilds and Artisans, Social Types 
and Dress, and the Tertulia show the way people, from the highest to the 
lowest, lived and worked. The last two chapters treat of the Theaters 
and Culture and Religion. 

If the reader expects a synthesis of the Spanish mind in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, he will not find it, but such was not the pur- 
pose of the book. Instead of analyzing, Dr. Kany has collected data of 
every description from histories, archives, and literary works, whether 


they be serious or designed to cause merriment. With respect to the 
evidence of foreign travellers in Spain, one must remember “ A luengas 
vias, luengas mentiras,” but this is true when the traveller is from France 
as well as from a more distant country. 

Dr. Kany has written an informing, well documented and entertaining 


book, and has provided his readers with a wealth of illustrations to ac- 
company the text. 


J. P. W. C. 


Gloses, par Camille Pitollet, Mercure Universel, Lille—Paris, 1933: 314 
pages. 

On the jacket of this “volume d’improvisations rapides” is printed: 
“Le véritable Blasco-Ibdiiez, le véritable Gémez-Carrillo, par leur premier 
biographe.” The greater portion of the book contains important ma- 
terial on Blasco. An excellent bit of journalism, it guides the reader 
through the maze of press notices, articles, interviews, etc., through 
which he must pass in order to know the story of the great nabob. The 
colossus had feet of clay. A self-styled conquistador (“il en avait )’ame 
et les procédés,” p. 94), he withdrew from politics in 1909 “lorsque sa 
situation politique 4 Valence fut devenue intenable” (p. 276); left 
Argentina in 1914 as a result of “scandales sans nom” (ib.); and wrote 
against Alfonso XIII and Primo de Rivera “ pour des raisons presque 
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uniquement commerciales” (p. 173), only to desist because of a change 
in the French political situation (p. 228). Most amazing is the account 
—told in unedited letters—of how Professor Pitollet became the “ premier 
biographe ” of “ce condottiere de lettres” (p. 68). Blasco picked the 
wrong man, one who knew “trop de choses sur Espagne” (the words 
are Blasco’s, p. 104) and refused merely to translate into French the 
notes furnished by the novelist. Even so, when Blasco suggested a re- 
vised edition he retorted that “si j’eusse pu détruire entiérement |’ancien 
livre, je n’y eusse pas manqué” (p. 174). Cf. p. 141. 

To Professor Pitollet, Blasco, “ auteur de pages vraiment immortelles ” 
(p. 203), is essentially a journalist: “Journalisme unique 4 l’époque 
. . . Blaseo avait fait de Valence une sorte d’antenne réceptrice de l’uni- 
verselle inquiétude des peuples” (p. 300). It is the “maniére chaude, 
vibrante ...” (p. 301) of the journalist that characterizes Blasco’s 
best novels. Rather than “the Spanish Zola ”—the author’s contrast be- 
tween the two writers is convincing—, Blasco appears as a Romantic 
closer to Hugo. In his own words: “.. . e’est lA ce que je suis: essen- 
tiellement un romantique.... Il faut orienter ’Humanité de méme 
facon qu’anciennement les poétes . .. orientaient, en les guidant, leur 
tribus” (p. 314). This statement was made in 1927. Cf. Blasco’s famous 
letter to Cejador. 

Professor Pitollet can hardly claim to have presented here “ le véritable 
Gémez-Carrillo.”” “...Je n’ai pas dit la centiéme partie de ce que 
jaurais & dire sur G.-C.” (p. 177). One is surprised to read this un- 
proved assertion: “ Cette oeuvre (i.e., G.-C.’s) est véritablement immense 
et, en valeur durable, . . . infiniment supérieure & celle de Blasco-Ibdiiez ” 
(p. 149). 


O. H. G. 
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